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UNCONVENTIONAL 
CONVENTION NEWS 


The tumult and the shouting,-such as 
they were, have died. The captains and 
kings and the delegates and Mr. Brown 
and the reporters and the favorite-son fat 
ladies have departed. They were a fickle 
lot, those favorite-son fat ladies. All wore 
Hughes badges today. 

Big Mike has the floor now. His power 
is as great as that of Penrose, Murray 
Crane and Barnes put together. He has 
only to say “Sweep,” and every man in 
the building will obey him. 

It’s a hard task that Big Mike and his 
delegates have before them. History in the 
making is a mussy thing. Ask Mike. and 
he will tell you that there’s never a world 
crisis but leaves its egg shells, its broken 
ham sandwiches and its lemon soda bottles 
behind it—New York Tribune. 











[APPLAUSE] 
Whose name. resounding thru the hall, 
Provokes a chorus far from small— 
Inspires applause from one and all? 
Most anybody’s. 


Whose name, unon the waiting ear 

Descending loud and strong and clear. 

Will canse the long and hearty cheer? 
Whose won’t? 


Who will, ’mid waving hats and costs, 
And cheers from thrice three thousand 
throats, 
Poll a maiority of votes? 
Read the front page. 


—New York Tribune. 








Under the green and white trimmings on 
the ceiling of the Coliseum the giant amphi- 
theater looks not unlike the bottom of a 
swimming tank. The resemblance was 
hightened by the fact that all day long 
myriads of bubbles were rising. 

Governor Willis, of Ohio, stayed under 
water longest. He nominated Theodore 
Burton and surprized everybody when he 
named his candidate. During the time he 
was quoting from the Gettysburg address 
and the second inaugural, it looked very 
much like Lincoln, but later he seemed 
about to throw his strength to Blaine. 
Maine cheered him wildly. 

At the end of the first half hour Willis 
was still going strongly, using the breast 
stroke for the most part. Willis is a man 
of great strength and lung power. One of 
the achievements which brought him the 
Governorship was the fact that he ate ten 
chicken pies at a county fair. This was 
duly chronicled in the Ohio papers, and 
cartoonists of that state are fond of draw- 
ing the doughty Governor with a lunch 
basket strapped about his waist. 

It is possible that Burton’s sponsor 
would still be speaking but for a delegate 


from Ohio who sat in the front row, not 
ten feet from the Governor. While the 
speaker was in the middle of one of his 
most eloquent flights the delegate seized a 
ham sandwich in both hands and held tight 
for fear of being stampeded. 

Seeing the sandwich, Willis quickly got 
down to personalities and named his man. 
Burton, it seems, “is common without 
being commonplace.” His manner was de 
scribed as “cordial without being effusive,” 
something after the demeanor of John J. 
McGraw toward a new umpire. 

Senator Fall did not take long in nom. 
inating Roosevelt. As soon as he said “the 
ene colossal figure of American manhood” 
the galleries began to cheer. 

William R. Wood, who nominated Fair- 
banks, broke all the rules. He named his 
candidate three times before he finished. 
This lessened the dramatic element in his 
appeal somewhat, because when he got 
down to the “who was it?” everybody knew 
the answer in advance. The inspiring slo- 
gan which Wood pinned on his candidate 
was “he has never given offense to any- 
body.”—New York Tribune. 








Up in the gallery above the speaker’s plat- 
form a short, plump young woman arose 
and turned loose the “rebel yell.” It threw 
the first touch of life into the convention. 
The Root men cheered her and laughed, 
and one of them gave her a flag. She arose 
again, and this time she let out that fa- 
mous screech four times. This time another 
man gave her a flag. From that time she 
led the Root demonstration. 

The “rebel yell” is a noise like no other ; 
it goes screaming across a hall or a field 
like the shriek of a shell; it seems to pos- 
sess the power of motion. Beside it, hur- 
rahs are whispers, and a scream is a whine. 
This young woman knew exactly how to 
produce that horrific sound; it is safe to 
say that if she let it off on top of the 
Singer Building she would make the babies 
ery in Central Park. 

In the row in front of her there was a 
nice old gentleman with white whiskers, 
with a nice old lady beside him, and every 
time Mrs. Blanche Root, of Washington— 
the young woman under consideration— 
turned on that shattering yell they would 
both shudder and put their fingers in their 
ears. Presently the whole convention was 
watching the old gentleman and the old 
lady and howling with laughter. Every 
time it laughed it would shout, and this 
helped along the Root demonstration 
mightily. The nice old couple, still shudder- 
ing and stopping their ears with clocklike 
regularity, were totally ignorant of the 
large part they were playing in creating 
sentiment favorable to the nomination of 
Root, were oblivious, in fact, of everything 
except the distressing noise produced by 
the young woman behind; and this added 
greatly to the convention’s contentment 
with the whole proceeding. . . . By this 
time Job Hedges had become interested. 
He mounted a chair and signaled to Mrs. 
Root, far up in the gallery, from his place 
on the floor. Mrs. Root arose and looked at 
him expectantly. Mr. Hedges wagged his 
finger at her and opened his mouth, pro- 
ducing therefrom no sound, but going thru 
the motions of a “rebel yell.” 

Mrs. Root obliged—obliged with joy. The 
nice old couple stuck their fingers in their 
ears and shuddered, and the Root demon- 
stration was on again. Thereafter Mr. 
Hedges conducted her. Yes, he conducted 
her, like an orchestra leader. Using his 
forefinger as a baton, he beat time, and she 
followed him closely and with a touching 
confidence. man from Tennessee, the 
home of the “rebel yell,” got jealous and 
gave the “rebel yell” himself, but it was a 
feeble thing to Mrs. Root’s. Hedges looked 
scornfully at him and he wilted; and then 
Hedges turned toward the gallery again 
and gave Mrs. Root the pitch, and she 
rose to it with a “rebel yell” that made all 
her previous efforts seem like a whisper.— 
New York Times. 
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“MR.” HUGHES ON THE FIRST DAY OF HIS MISTER-HOOD 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN AS THE FORMER JUSTICE WAS ON HIS WAY TO CHURCH LAST SUNDAY, THE DAY 
AFTER HIS NOMINATION. BESIDES THIS DAUGHTER, CATHERINE, MR. HUGHES 
HAS TWO DAUGHTERS AND ONE SON 
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WHAT WAS DEMONSTRATED AT CHICAGO 


HE conventions at Chicago have demonstrated 

two facts. One is the irresistible power of 

public opinion. There were but two serious 

candidates at Chicago. The politicians wanted 
neither of them. They had to take one of them or they 
would have had to take the other. The politician is im- 
potent when public opinion sufficiently bestirs itself. 
The nomination of Mr Hughes, like that of Mr. Wilson 
four years ago, was made in spite of the politicians, tho 
in the case of Mr. Hughes those gentlemen capitulated 
more gracefully. The presence of two such candidates 
in the field during the coming campaign presents a new 
hope for the rising power of the people over their self- 
appointed managers. 

Mr. Hughes is a man whom everybody respects and 
who will command support outside the limits of his own 
party. His record is honorable, his ability is proved and 
his character is irreproachable. He had no part in the 
factional fight of 1912, and is the one man to reunite 
the divided party. 

The conventions demonstrated as well the bigness of 
Theodore Roosevelt. In the face of a demand of un- 
paraileled vigor and insistence from the party which he 


created that he bear their standard once more he has 
not yielded. He has taken the broader view. He will sup- 
port Mr. Hughes, and it will not be easy. For it will 
mean going back to the party which he left because he 
believed it had committed a crime of which he was the 
victim. It will mean supporting a man with whom he is 
not sympathetic by temperament and from whom he 
believes he has not received fair treatment in the past. 
Whatever the merits of this belief, the fact that he holds 
it makes the path hard. His refusal to accept the Pro- 
gressive nomination is a stunning blow to most of the 
Progressives who followed the exodus four years ago, 
burned their political bridges behind them and staked 
their all on his leadership. But the Progressive party 
is disintegrating and if Mr. Roosevelt galvanized it 
into life for another campaign all hope of his codép- 
erating with the Republicans would be gone, doubtless, 
forever. 

Now his declination cannot fail to exalt him in the 
estimation of his countrymen. Indeed it is not incon- 
ceivable that if he throws himself wholeheartedly into 
the fight for Hughes he may yet be the dominant per- 
sonality of the campaign. 


KITCHENER OF KHARTUM 


HE introduction of scientific method into warfare 

has not impaired the power of personality. The 
bigger the machine the greater must be the man to 
manage it. In the peaceful days of 1914 an effort was 
made by the government to have Ear! Kitchener shelved 
by a sinecure. But when the storm broke he was nomi- 
nated by acclamation for War Minister. He alone saw 
what must be done. He alone had the power to do it. 
England had at that time as little appreciation of the 
magnitude of the task before her as the United States 
had when Lincoln cailed for 75,000 men for three months 
to put down the rebellion. People said that the war 
would be over by Christmas. Kitchener said it would be- 
gin in May. People said that England would have done 
her duty when she fulfilled her promise of 1911 to send 
160,000 men to France. Kitchener said millions of men 
would be needed and for three years. 

And he got them. “Kitchener wants you” proved a 
more effective recruiting advertisement than “Your 
King needs you.” Never before in the history of the 
world has a man raised and equipt a volunteer army of 
five million men. Probably no one will ever have to do it 


again, so both pacifists and militarists hope, tho with 
different reasons in mind. The country called him and he 
called the country. Both responded nobly. What was at 
first sneered at as “Kitchener’s mob” is now respected as 
“Kitchener’s army.” That this army has not yet gained 
a victory cannot rightfully be called his fault. Troops 
can be extemporized. Generals have to be trained. Lord 
Kitchener has been criticized—and justly—for failing to 
provide the quantity and kind of ammunition needed by 
modern warfare and for neglecting to organize in the 
factory as well as in the field. But this came from at- 
tempting to do too much by himself and cannot detract 
from his great achievements. He had been relieved of 
part of his multifarious duties and it was expected that 
the responsibility of his office would before many months 
have been divided or devoived upon another. But death 
came to him, as doubtless he would have wished to have 
it come, in the path of duty and in the hight of his 
power and reputation. England’s loss is irreparable, but 
Kitchener’s life came to a noble and appropriate close. 
His grave is deeper than any dug by man and, like some 
ancient king, two hundred of his warriors are buried 
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in his tomb. No coffin could be found for him more fit- 
ting than a British cruiser, for the enumeration of his 
manly qualities reads like the catalog of ships. “Inde- 
fatigable,” “Indomitable,” ‘“Inflexible,” “Implacable,” 
“Invincible”; these are the adjectives his biographers 
use in describing his character. 

He was of the hero type, whom women adore and men 
follow. In O. Henry’s best story, the “Unfinished Story,” 
it was Kitchener’s portrait on the bureau that saved the 
shop-girl in her hour of temptation. While still living 
he became a legend and figured in many a story and 
poem. Conan Doyle’s “Bimbashi Joyce” and Kipling’s 
“Kitchener’s School’ will come to mind. Khartum, which 
stood for England’s disgrace, for’ it meant the sacrifice 
of Gordon and defeat by the Mahdi, became to him a 
title of honor. He fought the desert with a railroad and 
he’ conquered the Sudanese twice, first by force and 
second by fair dealing. He foiled the French in their 
attempt to acquire the Nile valley, yet they will mourn 
his death as much as the English. Colonel Marchand, 
whom he met and checkmated at Fashoda on the Nile in 
1898, he met again a few months ago in France, this time 
not as foe and rival but as friend and ally. Now both 
are dead. 

When Kitchener was twenty he went on a holiday to 
his father’s home in Dinan, France. The Germans in- 
vaded the country and young Kitchener promptly en- 
listed in the French army as a private. His father had 
him discharged and sent him back to Woolwich Military 
Academy. But early ambitions are not so easily quenched 
and Kitchener ends his career at sixty-five as he began it, 
fighting to free France from the Germans. 








IN A DOZEN WORDS 


OBODY wanted Hughes but the people. The office, 
therefore, sought the man. 








A FORTUNATE DEATH 


HE death of Yuan Shih-kai from stomach trouble, 

whether natural or artificially induced by himself 
or others, removes the greatest obstacle to the security 
of the Chinese republic. Yuan might have been revered 
by future generations as the Washington of his country, 
but instead he will be regarded as its Benedict Arnold. 
When he was chosen in February, 1912, as the first 
president of the whole of China, he commanded the con- 
fidence or at least the support of all factions, conserva- 
tives and radicals, Manchus and Chinese. But instead of 
devoting his great administrative powers to establishing 
the new republic, he declared himself emperor and as- 
pired to become a god. The proofs of his conspiracy to 
overthrow the constitution that he had sworn to protect 
have now been placed before the world in a pamphlet 
recentiy issued by the republican leaders in revolt 
against his authority. This pamphlet, which bears upon 
its cover our good old American motto: “Rebellion to 
tyrants is obedience to God,” contains in Chinese and 
English the code telegrams sent out from Peking to the 
provincial authorities instructing them to force the elec- 
tion and forge the returns in order to make it appear 
that the people favored the restoration of the monarchy. 
We quote a few significant sentences from these secret 
instructions, proving that for ways that are dark and 
tricks that are vain Yuan Shih-kai was peculiar. 


It was never intended that the citizens should have any 
choice between a republic and a monarchy. For this reason 
at the time of voting all the representatives must be made 
unanimously to advocatc a change of thc republic into a 
monarchy. 

In order to clothe the proceedings with an appearance of 
regularity the representatives of the districts, tho they are 
really appointed by the highest military and civil officials of 
the province, should still be nominally elected by the dis- 
tricts. The necessary documents . . . should be properly 
antedated. 

The Superintendent of Elections should then under cover 
of inviting them to a social gathering or dinner party, re- 
quest their presence at his official residence and improve the 
occasion . . . by making known to them the names of those 
who are to be elected. As these documents concern the very 
foundation of the state, they will, in case they become known, 
leave a dark spot on the political history of our country. 
Upon their secrecy depends our national honor and prestige 
in the eyes of both our own people and foreigners. . . . The 
Central Government has concluded that it would be better 
to sort out and burn the documents so as to remove all un- 
necessary records and prevent regrettable consequences. 


But some of these documents escaped the fire and 
abundantly justify the Yun-nan province in starting last 
January the revolt against Yuan Shih-kai in which most 
of the southern provinces have joined. The Chinese re- 
publicans blame President Goodnow of Johns Hopkins 
for the civil war that has involved the country during 
the last six months, for his opinion as constitutional ad- 
viser was put forward at Peking as the justification of 
Yuan’s assumption of the throne. Dr. Goodnow is report- 
ed to have said in his memorandum on the best form of 
government for China: 

It is of course not susceptible of doubt that a monarchy is 
better suited than a republic to China. China’s history and 
traditions, her social and economic conditions, her relations 
with foreign powers, all make it probable that the country 
would develop that constitutional government which it must 


develop if it is to preserve its independence as a state more - 
easily as a monarchy than as a republic. 


With Professor Frank Goodnow giving such advice 
as this; with Professor Jeremiah Jenks sending out cir- 
culars eulogizing Yuan even when he expelled his oppo- 
nents from parliament, “and by so doing silenced and 
terrified the others”; with the American Government 
delaying the recognition of the Chinese republic as long 
as possible and withdrawing from the “six-power loan” 
necessary for the defense and development of the coun- 
try, it is no wonder that the Chinese republicans feit 
themselves betrayed in the house of their friends. They 
had a right to expect from America sympathy and aid 
if not official support in their noble endeavors to gain 
political freedom, but instead they received indifference 
and distrust. Now that Yuan Shih-kai is out of the way 
and Li Yuan-hung, a real republican, is in the presiden- 
tial chair, we earnestly hope that the Chinese people will 
have an opportunity to prove that Dr. Goodnow is wrong 
in believing that the Chinese are unfit for a republican 
form of government. ; 


THIRD PARTIES 


HE brief history of the Progressive party proves 
that it is easier to start something than to keep 
it going. 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF THE FACULTY 
ERTAIN professors of the political sciences at Col- 
umbia took a significant step recently, when they 

decided to investigate, on their own initiative, the con- 
troversy which has kept 50,000 garment workers in New 
York idle for more than six weeks. 

They invited representatives of the Manufacturers’ 
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Association and the unions to meet them and present 
their respective pleas. The unions accepted the invita- 
tion; the manufacturers declined, but did send a con- 
siderable amount of documentary material. This the 
investigators studied carefully, together with the evi- 
dence offered by the union spokesmen. After submitting 
their digest of the facts to the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for verification, they issued a public statement, 
from which The Independent quoted on June 5, express- 
ing their belief that the rights of the dispute lay: with 
the workers, and giving their reasons. 

The method of the study was unimpeachable; its 
motive and effect seem to us admirable. A disinterested 
group of experts, like the instructors of a strong uni- 
versity, can serve the community well in clarifying 
public issues on which the individual citizen has little 
or no critical information except that furnished by a 
hasty and none too impartial daily press. At Columbia, 
of course, one would expect the liberal view to prevail, 
tho that view unfortunately is not always characteristic 
of academic persons. But in the great universities, both 
east and west, the facu.ty has so often and so heartily 
taken its part in public service of one sort and another 
that the taint of the cloister has become purely imagin- 
ary and there is small reason to suspect bias. 

It is reasonable to believe that in the long run faculty 
judgment would be worthy of thoughtful acceptance by 
the man who will not judge without knowledge and has 
neither time nor aptitude for getting that knowledge 
by himself. The university ought to help mold public 
opinion more directly than thru the classroom, and in 
doing so it is serving the state in a way for which it is 
peculiarly fitted. 


FAIR AND SQUARE 


HE country is to be congratulated that the issues 
of the campaign will be measures, not personalities. 
It is the habit of neither Charles Evans Hughes nor of 
Woodrow Wilson to descend to abuse. 
The fight will be fair, square and vigorous, and which- 
ever wins, the country will not go to the dogs. 








VIA PANAMA 


T was particularly unfortunate for us that the open- 

ing of the Panama Canal should have been followed 
so quickly by its closing, at a time when its chief rival, 
the Suez Canal, had been put out of business by the war. 
But now that the Panama Canal is again open and, 
according to Colonel Goethals, “for keeps,” its advan- 
tages are becoming realized. In the first month after its 
reopening 137 ocean ships past thru its locks, which is 
more than the monthly average before the slides closed 
it. The New Zealand Shipping Company, which runs a 
line of Royal Mail steamers from England to New Zea- 
land, has announced that its steamers will hereafter go 
by way of Panama instead of around the Cape of Good 
Hope as hitherto. 

Besides being safer from submarines the Panama 
route is 2380 miles shorter than the Cape route from 
London to Wellington. The chief objection to the Pana- 
ma route has been that it involved a longer voyage in 
the tropics and this required a greater consumption of 
coal, since coal is used for cooling the refrigerated 
steamers that bring meats to Great Britain. Just now, 
however, the price of coal at the Cape turns the scale 


in favor of Panama. It is evident that the future of 
Panama depends upon how cheaply coal and oil can be 
furnished at Balboa. 


MEASURED BY CONVENTIONAL APPLAUSE 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT ............ 93 minutes 
EE SE a aeaeeeden eekar 16 minutes 
do rao so wa chu wee ea Re 213 seconds 
CD We. ID oon deen cdes enicacsce 26 seconds 


FRENCH LEAVE 


N the tedious, long distance and entrenched warfare 

of our day it is the newest fighting-man, the aviator, 
who retains most of the old romantic spirit of individual 
heroism. When Navarre, the French champion, brought 
down his seventeenth German in single combat, his 
officers were at a loss how to honor him, since for pre- 
vious achievements he had won all the badges and rib- 
bons at their disposal. So they called in the victorious 
airman and asked him to name his own reward. “Forty- 
eight hours in Paris,” answered Navarre. 

There spoke the true Frenchman. So spake Hervé 
Riel, two centuries before, when Admiral Damfreville 
offered him any reward he chose for saving the French 
fleet from the British: 

“Since ’t is ask and have, I may— 

Since the others go ashore— 


Come! A good whole holiday! 


Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Belle 
Aurore!” 


That he asked and that he got,—nothing more. 

Whether M. Navarre has a wife whom he calls the 
Belie Aurore we do not know, but the holiday he asked, 
ending with a banquet at a restaurant on the Champs 
Elysées, that he got and nothing more. 








THE DICKENS YOU SAY 


‘LETTER by Charles Dickens, recently sold at 
auction in New York, contains the following 

passage: 
I fear the North to be utterly mad and war to be unavoid- 


able. I do not doubt that England could shell the City of 
New York off the face of the earth in two days. 


Yet it was Dickens who by his jibes and sneers at our 
hypocritical pretense of freedom spurred the American 
people to get rid of slavery at any cost. 

His letter is dated December 1, 1861, and obviously 
refers to the “Trent” case, where we took two Confeder- 
ate emissaries from a British ship. Yet when a British 
cruiser searched an American ship, the “China,” and 
took from her all the Germans and Austrians, did any 
of our leading novelists, say Owen Wister, demand that 
London be shelled off the face of the earth? Not so that 
you could hear them. 

We apologized for our biunder in the “Trent” case 
and gave up Mason and Slidell. England is expected to 
apologize for her blunder in the “China” case and give 
up the thirty-eight Germans and Austrians. This is a 
better way of settling our differences than shelling each 
other’s cities off the face of the earth. 








MEN AND MEASURES 
HE Republican Platform and the Progressive Plat- 
form are practically identical. 
It was men, not measures, that separated the two con- 
ventions. 
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CONVENTIONAL HISTORY 
HE Republican Convention—Anybody but Roose- 
velt. . 
The Progressive Convention—Nobody but Roosevelt. 








TO THE GRADUATES OF 1916 


WAS graduated from Amherst College sixty years 

ago and had hoped to be able to meet the few of my 
class who continue after so many years, but physical 
weakness prevents, and I venture to say a few words out 
of my own experience to those who are beginning their 
life where mine own ends. 

The trustees of the college have been good enough to 
add my portrait to those belonging to the college, and I 
am not sorry that the accessories are such as to suggest 
my interest in Oriental archeology, because it is one of 
the subjects to which, for a number of years, I gave 
special study, altho by no means my life work. Forty 
years ago, on the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of Amherst College I presented a translation of the 
cuneiform inscriptions in the college cabinet. 

At that time I believe I was the only man in the 
country who had begun the study of Assyriology, and I 
was ambitious to pursue the subject, but I soon dis- 
covered that the field was so broad that it required more 
than all one’s time to cover it, time which I could not 
give. Meanwhile the universities, led by Johns Hopkins, 
established such a department, and I was content to give 
my spare hours to a field in archeology not covered by 
others. 

I do not pretend that archeology is an important 
study. It is not especially practical. It is like astronomy, 
which is the queen of all the physical sciences and the 
most useless of them all, and one which has added almost 
nothing to human wealth and comfort since the days 
when Ulysses boasted that as a pirate guided by the 
stars he had harried the Mediterranean coasts. No more 
can one’s studies in archeology add wealth to the world. 
It will not improve our ancestors to learn what was 
their ignorance or what gods they worshipped, but such 
ancestral history is as fascinating as the study of as- 
tronomy, and it is a worthy ambition to add something 
to human knowledge, even if no material advantage 
appears to follow. It is the dessert after the meal, the 
spice of recreation that gives savor to the loaf and roast 
of service. Life is service, but life is not all service. 
There must be relaxation and play, and the desire to add 
something to human knowledge is one of the keenest of 
delights. Of course one must serve, that is what he lives 
for, to make the world happier and better, freer, to 
extend the rule of liberty and justice everywhere; but 
if one can also have the consciousness that he is adding 
a little something to the sum total of human knowledge 
he may feel he has not lived quite in vain. But the great 
mass of one’s human life and endeavor should be given 
to service, while the spare hours of lamplight can be 
allowed for the excitement of less useful study. 

I have a young business friend who once surprized 
us at a prayer meeting by saying “I know well enough 
that Jesus Christ was the great model for us all, but I 
always like Gunga Din.” Kipling tells us of that black, 
barefoot Hindu heathen, with his water bag on his back, 
carrying drink for the weary and wounded soldiers, 
bullied and insulted, but always patient, faithful and 


fearless in his humble duties, and it is not strange that 
the poem ends: 

By the living Gawd that made you 

You’re a better man than I am, Gunga Din. 

It is the willingness of service, whether great or 
small, which brings satisfaction. When Milton lost his 
eyesight “overplied in liberty’s defense,” he took pride 
in the sacrifice. . 


This thought would bear me through the world’s vain 
masque 


Content, though blind, had I no better guide. 

And I may venture to say that in no other service of 
my life do I take so much satisfaction as in the remem- 
brance that I initiated and pushed to conclusion the 
work of organizing the federation of our American 
churches, and that I wrote the invitation to the denom- 
inations which met to organize the Federal Council of 
Churches, and no other disappointment has been so keen 
as that which followed my failure once, and twice, and a 
third time, to unite two or more denominations in cor- 
porate union. Where I failed wiser and more fortunate 
ecclesiastical statesmanship will yet succeed. 

In another of his poems, perhaps the finest, Kipling 
gives honor to those supra-human heroes who have cre- 
ated our civilization: 


Such as fought and sailed and ruled and loved and made our 
world, 


and whose spirits rest in felicity, as it were, above the 

pole of the heavens, yet ready to do God’s service. 

Tis theirs to sweep through the ringing deep where Azrael’s 
outposts are, 


And buffet a path through the pit’s red wrath when God 
goes forth to war. 


To this company of the world’s mightiest victors came 
the spirit of Kipling’s brother-in-law, but a very differ- 
ent man was he. 


He scarce had need to doff his pride or slough the dross of 


—,, trod that day to God so walked he from his birth, 
In simpleness and gentleness and honor and clean mirth. 
“Simpleness,” “gentleness,” these were not their vir- 
tues. Their biographers, from Alexander and Julius 
Cesar down to Cecil Rhodes, have forgotten to extol 
their simple and gentle nature, but that’s a quality that 
any one of us can reach. And 
So “cup to lip” in fellowship they gave him welcome high, 
And made him place at their banquet board, the strong men 


ranged thereby, 


Who had done his work and held his peace, and had no 
fear to die.” 


“He had done his work” in fearless patience, but that 
is what Gunga Din did. It is what any one of us can do 
and so 


Beyond the loom of the last lone star through open dark- 
ness hurled; 


Further than rebel comet dared or hiving star-swarm 
swirled, 

Sits he with those who praise our God for that they served 
His world. 


“They served God’s world.” That is feasible for any 
of us, and I would have the youth who now go forth 
from these halls pledge a solemn oath by the living God 
that made them that when sixty years from now, in 
the vear 1976, their feeble, trembling relics shall return 
to lead this academic procession, it shall be recorded of 
the noble clan of 1916 that they served God’s world. 
That is all, and that is enough. 

WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


























WHAT HUGHES THINKS 


In 1908, when Charles E. Hughes was Governor of 
New York State and was being talked of for the Presi- 
dency, there was then as now a great desire on the 
part of the public to know his views on the great prob- 
lems of American politics. To meet this need The Inde- 
pendent, with the cordial codperation of Mr. Hughes, 
compiled a volume of his most important public utter- 
ances. This volume, issued under the imprint of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons of New York, consisted of 289 pages 


E are devoted to the inter- 
V Y ests of peace and we cher- 
ish no policy of aggression. The 
maintenance of our ideals is our 
surest protection. It is our con- 
stant aim to live in friendship 
with all nations and to realize 
the aims of a free government 
secure from the interruptions of 
strife and the wastes of war. It 
is entirely consistent with these 
aims, and it is our duty, to make 
adequate provision for our de- 
fense and to maintain the effi- 
ciency of our Army and Navy. 
And this I favor. 





By his vigorous administra- 
tion, his virility, his broad hu- 
manity, and his determined oppo- 
sition to notorious abuses, our 
fellow citizen, the distinguished 
President of the Republic, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, has won the 
hearts of the people. We have not 
only his example, but we know 
that he is and has been in cordial 
sympathy with every effort for 
efficient administration, for the 
correction of evil and for the im- 
provement of our laws. 





I have been a Republican 
from the time I came of age. 
There is no politicai organization 
in this country which at this 
time has such an opportunity of 
serving the people by efficient 
administration and by wise con- 
structive effort ir the correction 
of known evils. The party has its 
future in its own keeping, and if 
it will measure up to its tradi- 
tions and meet its opportunities 
it will for many years be invinci- 
ble. 





It has been stated that I have 
not paid sufficient attention to 
those who are politically active 
and who bear the burden and 
heat of the day in political cam- 
paigns. It has been said that I 
regard political activity as a dis- 
qualification for public office. 
Now no cause can be advanced 
without hard work and it must 
be the object of zealous devotion. 
I esteem those who in an honor- 
able manner work for the party. 


In education, in journalism, in 
the professions of medicine and 
law, in trade and commerce, in 
every department of activity, 
and every sphere of philanthropy, 
our citizens of German birth or 
descent furnish constant exam- 
ples of notable effort and of the 
highest achievement. We can not 
write any chapter of the history 
of American endeavor without 
doing them honor. 





Making all allowance for the 
extremes of avarice and artifice, 
for the unwholesome spectacles 
of exploitation and infidelity to 
trust, without blinking any evil 


ot glossing over any wrong, the 


fact remains that the business 
men of the country are for the 
most part honest men. 





I promise all members of the 
party fair treatment and just 
consideration. No individual, or 
group of individuals, and no pri- 
vate interest will be permitted to 
dictate my policy. I shall decide 
and act according to my con- 
science and as I believe the pub- 
lic interest requires. 





To me public office means a 
burden of responsibility—a bur- 
den of incessant toil at times al- 
most intolerable—which, under 
honorable conditions and at the 
command of the people, it may be 
a duty and even a pleasure to 
assume, but it is far from being 
an object of ambition. 





A suilen and defiant attitude 
toward public opinion ill becomes 
an American citizen. Both un- 
principled attempts to corrupt it 
and despotic efforts to defy it 
must, in this land of sound com- 
mon-sense, inevitably fail. 





With regard to the Filipinos, 
we are placed under the most 
sacred obligations. In justice to 
them and in justice to ourselves, 
we must omit no effort to pre- 
pare them for self-government. 





Political activity, by virtue of 
the experience and knowledge of 


containing fifteen addresses and papers. It was pro- 
vided with an introduction by President Jacob Gould 
Schurman of Cornell University (who wrote on Hughes 
in our issue of May 29, 1916) and a preface by Hamil- 
ton Holt. From this book, which is the only volume of 
Justice Hughes’s writings, we select the following quo- 
tations, which have not only a close bearing upon the 
issues of the campaign but also serve as an index to 
the character and caliber of the man.—THE EDITOR. 


affairs gained in it, so far from 
being a disqualification, may be 
a most important qualification 
for office. 





I am deeply interested in all 
efforts to better the condition of 
our working men. Every prac- 
tical measure for the real benefit 
of labor will have my cordial sup- 
port. 





We shall never attain the full 
measure of our opportunity in 
this country until the meaning 
of trusteeship sinks deep into the 
American consciousness. 





I make no request for personal 
support. So far as I am person- 
ally concerned, my interests lie 
in a profession to which I would 
be glad to devote myself. 





No man is a friend of the Re- 
publican party who asks me or 
any one in authority to appoint 
a man or to retain a man who is 
not equal to his job. 





We make our appeal to the 
common-sense of the American 
people, which has never failed 
to express itself decisively in a 
great crisis. 





I reckon him one of the worst 
enemies of the community who 
will talk lightly of the dignity of 
the bench. 





I have stedfastly refrained 
from becoming associated in any 
manner with factional controver- 
sies. 





The great purpose to be 
achieved is the prevention of 
war, and not its regulation. 





Federal regulation is not a 
substitute for state regulation. 





I believe in a protective tariff. 
It is an established policy. 





I have asked no man for fa- 
vors. 





I do not aim to be a party boss. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















The story of the Chi- 
cago conventions is told 
at length elsewhere in 
this issue of The Independent. A brief 
summary of their action will be made 
here. 

Wednesday.—Both conventions open, 
organize and hear keynote speeches, by 
Senator Harding, of Ohio, for the Re- 
publicans, Raymond Robins, of Illinois, 
for the Progrcssives. 

Thursday.—Progressives hear plat- 
form, table it, and invite Republicans 
to conference. Republicans accept. Con- 
ference committee named; meets late 
Thursday night and reaches no deci- 
sion. 

Friday.—Republicans make nomina- 
tions and take two ballots, on which 
Hughes leads but fails to get necessary 
vote; they adourn to permit further 
harmony conferences. Progressives do 
nothing. Conference committee meets 
again at night without tangible result. 

Saturday.—At 5 a. m. Roosevelt sug- 
gests compromise on Lodge. Conference 


The Two 
Conventions 








HOW THE CONVENTION 
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committee decides to suggest Hughes 
to Progressives. Neither suggestion gets 
any attention. Progressives nominate 
Roosevelt at 12:31; Republicans nomi- 
nate Hughes two minutes later. Fair- 


banks, Indiana, Republican candidate 
for vicc-prcsidcnt; Parker, Louisana, 
Progressive. Hughcs accepts; Roose- 
velt declines. Republicans adjourn with- 
out waiting for Hughes’ statement, 
which is printed in full below. 


The Republican and 
Progressive platforms 
differ rather in em- 
phasis and precision than in substance. 
Both declare for the enforcement of 
American neutral rights and duties, for 
adequate preparedness, for a _ firm 
policy in Mexico, for a protective tariff 
and a tariff commission, for the up- 
building of an American merchant 
marine, for woman suffrage, for a 
budget system of national appropria- 
tions, and for Federal child labor and 
workmen’s compensation laws. 

The platforms, needless to say, are 
widely different in tone. The Republi- 
can is business-like, matter-of-fact, 
conventional. The Progressive is elo- 
quent, persuasive, literary. It is cast in 
the form of an essay and follows close- 


The Platforms 








HUGHES’ 


HAVE not desired the nomina- 

tion. I have wished to remain on 

the bench. But in this critical 
period in our national history, I rec- 
ognize that it is your right to sum- 
mon and that it is my paramount duty 
to respond. You speak at a time of na- 
tional exigency, transcending merely 
partizan considerations. You voice the 
demand for a dominant, thorogoing 
Americanism with firm protective up- 
building policies, essential to our peace 
and security ; and to that call, in this 
crisis, I cannot fail to answer with the 
pledge of all that is in me to the 
service of our country. Therefore I 
accept the nomination. 

I stand for the firm and unflinching 
maintenance of all the rights of 
American citizens on land and sea. I 
neither impugn motives nor underes- 
timate difficulties, But it is most re- 
grettably true that in our foreign rela- 
tions we have suffered incalculably 
from the weak and vacillating course 
which has been taken with regard to 
Mexico—a course lamentably wrong 
with regard to both our rights and our 
duties. We interfered without con- 
sistency ; and while seeking to dictate 
when we were not concerned, we ut- 
terly failed to appreciate and dis- 
charge our plain duty to our own 
citizens. 

At the outset of the Administration 
the high responsibilities of our diplo- 
matic intercourse with foreign nations 
were subordinated to a conception of 
partisan requirements, and we pre- 
sented to the world a humiliating spec- 
tacle of ineptitude. Belated efforts 
have not availed to recover the influ- 
ence and prestige so unfortunately 
sacrificed ; and brave words have been 
stripped of their force by indecision. 

I desire to see our diplomacy re- 
stored to its best standards and to 
have these advanced; to have no sac- 
rifices of national interest to partisan 
expediencies; to have the first ability 
of the country always at its command 








PLATFORM AS TELEGRAPHED TO THE CONVENTION 


here and abroad in diplomatic inter- 
course; to maintain firmly our rights 
under international law; insisting 
stedfastly upon all our rights as neu- 
trals, and fully performing our inter- 
national obligations; and by the clear 
correctness and justness of our posi- 
tion and our manifest ability and dis- 
position to sustain them to dignify 
our place among the natious. 

I stand for an Americanism that 
knows no ulterior purpose; for a pa- 
triotism that is single and complete. 
Whether native or naturalized, of 
whatever race or creed, we have but 
one country, and we do not for an in- 
stant tolerate any division of alle 
giance. 

I believe in making prompt provi- 
sion to assure absolutely our national 
security. I believe in preparedness, 
not only entirely adequate for our de- 
fense with respect to numbers and 
equipment in both army and navy, but 
with all thoroness to the end that in 
each branch of the service there may 
be the utmost efficiency under the most 
competent administrative heads. We 
are devoted to the ideals of honorable 
peace. We wish to promote all wise 
and practicable measures for the just 
settlement of international disputes. 

In view of our abiding ideals, there 
is no danger of militarism in this 
country. We have no policy of aggres- 
sion; no lust for territory, no zeal for 
strife. It is in this spirit that we de- 
mand adequate provision for national 
defense, and we condemn the inex- 
cusable neglect that has been shown 
in this matter of first national impor- 
tance. We must have the strength 
which _ self-respect demands, _ the 
strength of an efficient nation ready 
for every emergency. 

Our preparation must be industrial 
and economic as well as military. Our 
severest tests will come after the war 
is over. We must make a fair and 
wise readjustment of the tariff, in ac- 
cordance with sound protective prin- 


ciple, to insure our economic inde- 
pendence and to maintain American 
standards of living. We must conserve 
the just interests of labor, realizing 
that in democracy patriotism and na- 
tional strength must be rooted in even- 
handed justice. In preventing, as we 
must, unjust discriminations and 
monopolistic practises, we must still 
be zealous to assure the foundations of 
honest business. Particularly should 
we seek the expansion of foreign trade. 
We must not throttle American en- 
terprise here or abroad, but rather 
promote it and take pride in honorable 
achievements. 

We must take up the serious prob- 
lems of transportation, of interstate 
and foreign commerce, in a_ sensible 
and candid manner, and provide an 
enduring basis for prosperity by the 
intelligent use of the constitutional 
powers of Congress, so as adequately to 
protect the public on the one hand, and, 
on the other, to conserve the essential 
instrumentalities of progress. 

I stand for the principles of our 
civil service laws. In every department 
of government the highest efficiency 
must be insisted upon. For all laws 
and programs are vain without effi- 
cient and impartial administration. 

I cannot within the limits of this 
statement speak upon all the subjects 
that will require attention. I can only 
say that I fully indorse the platform 
you have adopted. 

I deeply appreciate the responsibil- 
ity you impose. I should have been 
glad to have that responsibility placed 
upon another. But I shall undertake 
to meet it, grateful for the confidence 
you express. I sincerely trust that all 
former differences may be forgotten 
and that we may have united effort 
in a patriotic realization of our na- 
tional need and opportunity. 

have resigned my jy#licial office 
and I am ready to devote myself unre- 
servedly to the campaign. 


CHARLES FE. HuGues 
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ly the familiar comments of Colonel 
Roosevelt on what he defines as the 
vital issues. 

On preparedness the Progressive 
platform has the advantage in stress 
and precision. It calls for “a navy re- 
stored to at least second rank in battle 
efficiency; a regular army of 250,000 
men” and universal military training 
in time of peace. The Republicans call 
in more general terms for 


a sufficient and effective regular army and 
a provision for ample reserves, already 
drilled and disciplined, who can be called 
at once to the colors when the hour of 
danger comes. 

We must have a navy so strong and so 
well proportioned and equipped, so thoroly 
ready and prepared that no enemy can 


gain command of the sea and effect a land- 
ing in force on either our Western or our 
Eastern Coast. 

The Republicans declare for the per- 
formance of all our duties and an 
insistence on all our rights as a neutral, 
and “believe in the pacific settlement 
of international disputes and favor the 
establishment of a world court for that 
purpose.” The Progressives discuss our 
international obligations at great 
length and assert that our duty has 
three phases: 

To secure the rights and equal treatment 
of our citizens, native or naturalized, on 
land and sea, without regard to race, creed 
or nativity. 


To guard the honor and uphold the just 
influence of our nation. 

A maintain the integrity ef internation- 
a aw. 

These are the corner-stones of civiliza- 
tion. We must be strong to defend them. 

While the Progressives call vaguely 
for the “re-establishment of our mer- 
chant marine,” the Republicans come 
out explicitly for mail subsidies and 
against government-owned shipping. 

Neither party commits itself definite- 
ly, as the Congressional Union urged, 
to the enfranchisement of women by 
amending the Federal Constitution. 
The Progressives declare that women 
should be given “the full political right 
of suffrage either by state or Federal 
action,” and the Republicans distinctly 
recognize “the right of each state to 
settle this question for itself.” 

A minority report was presented 
from the Republican Resolutions Com- 
mittee, embodying in a general way 
the pro-German position, declaring for 
a tax on munitions, against the export 
of munitions, and in favor of govern- 
ment ownership of all munition works. 
It was overwhelmingly defeated. 

The two platforms differ chiefly, 
however, in their treatment of the 
whole preparedness - international obli- 
gations issue. With the Progressives, as 
was inevitable, the burden of the whole 
document is “Americanism and pre- 


paredness.” The Republicans, while 
making a firm stand for united loyalty 
and adequate preparation, treat these 
issues as important but not exclusively 
important elements in their established 
party policy. 


Anti-American demonstra- 
tions in northern Mexico in- 
dicate a growing restlessness 
over the continued presence of Ameri- 
can troops. On Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of last week a mob attacked the 
American consulate, the Foreign Club 
and American residences in Chihuahua 
City, and refugees report that an 
American killed three mob leaders in 
defense of his house. The disorders 
followed a mass meeting called by Gen- 
eral Jacinto Trevino to consider the de- 
fense of the city, as he said. At 
Durango City the American consulate 
was burned, and thruout the border 
states there has been much public talk 
denouncing the United States. 

Meanwhile the punitive force holds 
its line, which now stretches about 250 
miles from Columbus to a point thirty 
miles south of San Antonio, Chihuahua, 
and does nothing more. Roads are be- 
ing repaired in preparation for the 
rains, and the American troops are 
scrupulously refraining from contact 
with Carranza forces. 


Riots in 
Mexico 




















A PARADE THAT KNEW NO WEATHER 


The Woman Suffrage cohorts attended strictly to business in their Chicago parade on June 7. The damp chill of an unseasonable shower did not 
deter them from their determined demonstration on Michigan Boulevard, to which they confined themselves because there were gathered the Convention 


delegates whom they were out to convert 
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In Mexico City railroad and general 
strikes have been put down by the 
Carranza troops, street cars being run 
with two soldiers to every motorman, 
but concessions have been made to the 
workers in the way of substituting new 
paper for old in the payment of wages. 
The Government’s efforts to maintain a 
modest value for its paper money have 
not been successful. A new issue of 
500,000,000 pesos is being put gradually 
into circulation to retire about 700,000,- 
000 of old paper that is now worthless, 
and on the basis of a gold reserve 
fund, which the Government is en- 
deavoring to build up, the value of the 
new notes is to be fixed at 20 cents na- 
tional gold (the normal value being 
about 49 cents American money). But 
large amounts of the new notes have 
already been issued and are worth 
much less than their official valuation. 

No answer has been made to Car- 
ranza’s peremptory demand that our 
troops leave Mexico. It was said that 
President Wilson was considering the 
plan of submitting all differences be- 
tween the two countries, including large 
claims for damages, to an international 
commission of conciliation, provided for 
in our treaty of 1848 with Mexico. 


d The garment work- 
ers in New York 
are still striking, 

and the employers who belong to the 

Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ 

Association are still refusing to arbi- 

trate the issues. The manufacturers 

claim that 125 of their 409 shops are 


Cloakmakers an 
Railroad Men 


“THIS HURTS ME WORSE THAN IT DOES YOU” 


running, but the strikers have organ- 
ized a huge picket force—15,000, they 
claim—-and at the most only a few 
workers have gone to their machines. 
It is also claimed that the employers 
have opened shops outside New York 
City where their work is going for- 
ward, but such experiments heretofore 
have not been successful and this 
maneuver will not seriously affect the 
strikers’ strength. Only one case of 
disorder has been reported so far. 

A number of New York clergymen, 
including some of the most prominent 
ministers in the city, have signed a 
statement condemning the manufac- 
turers for their refusal to arbitrate. 

The employers of about 20,000 work- 
ers voted last week to ask Mayor 
Mitchel to arrange for mediation. They 
are not members of the Protective As- 
sociation, but are organized as the 
Mutual Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the Independent Cloak 
and Suit Manufacturers. They did not 
participate in the lockout, but their em- 
ployees struck because if these shops 
were kept open the work of the Pro- 
tective Association could be done there 
on subcontract. The union is suspicious 
of the motives of these manufacturers 
in thus accepting the principle of medi- 
ation, but will probably not refuse to 
enter into negotiations. 

The conference between representa- 
tives of the railroads of the United 
States and the four railroad workers’ 
unions continued during the week with- 
out reaching any decisive point. The 
proposals of the unions have been thoro- 


ly cxplained, and the union represen- 
tatives have asked numerous questions 
as to the application of the proposed 
schedules and as to the significance 
of the railroads’ counter proposals. 
If the railroads refuse to accept the 
union demands, as seems likely, and in- 
sist on a compromize schedule, the con- 
ference will come to an end and the 
four Brotherhoods will vote on the ques- 
tion of giving their representatives 
power to call a strike. Further negotia- 
tions will be based on the results of 
that referendum. 


Two thousand marines of 
the United States Navy 
are now in Santo Do- 
mingo for the purpose of maintaining 
order and protecting foreigners in one 
of the little republic’s sporadic revolu- 
tions, and an additional thousand have 
been ordered there. 

Juan I. Jiminez, the sixth president 
since the assassination of Caceres in 
1911, was recently deposed after it had 
been charged that his entire family had 
their hands in the national treasury, 
and Francisco Henriquez Carajal was 
chosen to succeed him. Two leaders, 
General Arias and General Desiderio, 
are now busy with revolutionary enter- 
prises. 

At Puerto Plata, on the north coast, 
the American consulate was robbed 
during the last week of May, and 
marines were sent from Santo Domingo 
City to occupy that town and Monte 
Cristi, near the Haytian frontier. They 
landed on June 1. At Puerto Plata Cap- 
tain H. J. Hirshinger was shot as the 
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KITCHENER OF KHARTUM 
Whose loss on the cruiser “Hampshire” was a spectacular sequel to the 


International Film 


disastrous naval “victory” in the North Sea Staff 


party landed, and the rebels held the 
fort for two hours. At Monte Cristi 
there was no resistance to the landing, 
but a force of rebels attacked the out- 
posts of the marine camp a few days 
later and were driven off with no Amer- 
ican casualties. 

Rear Admiral Caperton, who has 
been in charge of the marines in Hayti, 
is in command of these forces. Tho we 
have had a Receiver General of Cus- 
toms in Santo Domingo since 1907, in 
charge of the national finances, there 
is no explicit treaty provision for the 
maintenance of order there, as there 
is now in the case of Hayti. W. W. 
Vick, Receiver General in 1913-14, 
who received the notorious “deserving 
Democrats” letter from Bryan, has 
made a statement in which he asserts 
that graft runs riot in the Dominican 
Government and the only solution of 
the problem is for the United States 
to assume complete control for from 
five to ten years. 

Revolutionists from Guatemala have 
been crossing repeatedly into’ British 
Honduras and have fought an engage- 
ment with a force of British colonials. 
They killed an American physician, Dr. 
Le Moise Lafleur, who was making ex- 
plorations in the Honduras jungle. 


The cruiser “Hamp- 
shire” went down on 
Monday night about 
eight o’clock off the western shore of 
the Orkney Islands. All on board, some 
two or three hundred, were lost except 
twelve of the men. Among the victims 
were Earl Kitchener, Secretary of 
State for War, and his staff, who were 


Lord Kitchener 
Drowned 


going to Archangel in order to confer 
with the Russian General Staff at 
Petrograd, presumably in regard to the 
supply of munitions for the Russian 
offensive just started in Volhynia. The 
party included two of the chief ordi- 
nance experts of England, as well as 
the former counselor of the British 
Embassy at Petrograd. Mr. Lloyd 
George, Minister of Munitions, had in- 
tended to go to Russia on the same 
boat, but was detained because the 
settlement of the Irish question had 
been put into his hands. 

The cause of the disaster is not 
known. If it was done consciously by a 
German submarine the German system 
of espionage must be more complete 
than has been imagined, for Lord 
Kitchener’s mission and time of de- 
parture were known to only a few of 
the inner circle. He left the train at a 
small station in Scotland, was taken to 
the shore in an automobile and con- 
veyed to the waiting cruiser in a de- 
stroyer. It is hardly likely that a Ger- 
man submarine should have happened 
t be lurking in such close vicinity to 
one of the chief British naval stations. 
Probably the ship was blown up by a 
British mine, for the coast here is pro- 
tected by mine fields and one of them 
may have been wrenched loose from its 
moorings by the prevailing storm. 

Four boats are said to have got off 
from the cruiser, which sank in twenty 
minutes, but none of them reached the 
shore, altho this was only two miles 
off. One warrant officer and eleven men 
were washed ashore on a raft alive and 
some eighty bodies have been recov- 
ered. Several of these had torn off 
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their finger and toe nails trying to 
climb up the steep cliffs that fence the 
Orkneys on their western side. 

The loss of Lord Kitchener was a 
greater shock to the British public than 
almost any other news of the war, for 
there was no one in whose ability and 
energy so much confidence was felt. It 
is expected that he will be succeeded 
as Secretary for War by General Sir 
William Robertson, chief of the Brit- 
ish General Staff, as soon as a seat in 
Parliament can be found for him. He 
is fifty-six years of age and is one of 
the very few British generals who have 
worked their way up from the ranks. 


The President of the 
Chinese Republic died 
at Peking on June 6. He 
had for several days been ill from a dis- 
order of the stomach and nervous 
breakdown. There are rumors of poi- 
soning, either as suicide or assassina- 
tion, but these are officially denied. 
Upon his deathbed President Yuan 
exprest repentance for his error in at- 
tempting to become emperor and ex- 
plained that he had been misled by his 
advisers. He asked for protection to 
his wives and children and authorized 
a mandate calling upon all military and 
civil officials to recognize the authority 
of the Vice-president, Li Yuan-hung. 
His eldest son committed suicide on the 
following day. 

Vice-president Li assumed office with- 
out opposition and received the rec- 
ognition of all factions. He is not gen- 
erally regarded as so able a man as 
Yuan, but is believed to be a stancher 
republican. He was, in fact, one of 
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Brown Brothers 
YUAN SHIH-KAI 


First President, almost emperor, of China, hated and feared, at once 
the strength and the weakness of the Republic, probably poisoned 


the leaders of the revolution which 
started at Wu-chang in 1911, and over- 
threw the Manchu dynasty. He was 
educated in Japan and served on a 
Chinese cruiser during the war with 
Japan. He is fifty-two years old, that 
is, five years younger than the late 
President. 

The death of Yuan has had a favor- 
able effect upon the country. The 
provinces of Sze-chuen, Hu-nan, Che- 
kiang and Shen-si, which had declared 
their independence of the Peking gov- 
ernment, have returned to their alle- 
giance, and all the other rebellious 
provinces are expected also to give their 
support to the new president. In fact, 
these provinces had some time before 
asserted their intention of establishing 
a southern ‘republic with Li Yuan-hung 
as president, so they certainly ought 
to be satisfied with the peaceful ac- 
cession of their candidate. 


After a week of ferocious 
fighting the Germans have 
succeeded in gaining com- 
plete possession of Fort Vaux, northeast 
of Verdun. The recapture of Fort 
Douaumont and of the Caillette woods 
south of it last week brought the 
Germans in behind Fort Vaux and 
made its ultimate fall inevitable, but 
Major Raynal, a young officer who 
had previously distinguished himself by 
his courage and had been several times 
wounded, was left in the fort with little 
more than a thousand men under orders 
to hold out as long as possible. On 
the 2nd the Germans stormed the fort 
and secured a lodgement, but the garri- 


Fort Vaux 
Captured 
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son defended the armorcd casements 
for five days longer altho they were cut 
off from communication with Verdun 
except for an occasional courier who 
managed to creep thru the lines. But 
not one in five of those who attempted 
it were able to get thru the German 
cordon. The German charges up the 
hill were met with a fatal fire from the 
French machine guns, and when the 
Germans tried to force their way thru 
the underground passages of the fort, 
the French beat them back with clubbed 
rifles and knives, even using their steel 
helmets swung by the strap as maces. 
The bravery of the garrison won the 
respect of the Germans and when Major 
Raynal finally surrended, with the 
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June 5—Cruiser “Hampshire” 
with Kitchener on board. 
drive in Volhynia begins. 

June 6—President Yuan Shih-kai of 


sunk 
Russian 


China dies. Germans take Fort 
Vaux. 
June 7—Russians take fortress of 


Lutsk. Austrians have taken 12,400 
Italian prisoners since June 1. 
June 8—Germans take Hooge from 
British. Allies compel Greece to de- 
mobilize part of troops. 
June 9—Russians take Buczacz. Aus- 
trians advance upon Asiago, Italy. 
June 10—Russians claim 108,000 Aus- 
trians taken during the week. Ger- 
mans south of Vaux take 500 pris- 
oners and twenty-two machine guns. 
June 11—Salandra Ministry in Italy 


resigns on account of Trentino 
defeat. Russians take fortress of 
Dubno. 























LI YUAN-HUNG 


Vice-president of China, who became president on the death of Yuan. 
e had already been acclaimed as president by some of the rebels 


seven hundred men lcft alive and un- 
wounded, he received the honors of war 
and was permitted to keep his sword. 

The capture of Vaux makes a wide 
breach in the ring of forts surrounding 
Verdun at a distance of about five 
miles. The first of the forts on the 
northeast side, Douaumont, was taken 
by the Germans at the beginning of 
their offensive last February, but their 
efforts to capture Fort Vaux, which 
stands next to Fort Douaumont and 
about two miles away, were unsuccess- 
ful altho it was once erroneously 
claimed to have been carried by storm. 
The Germans are now beginning the 
bombardmcnt of Fort Tavannes, the 
third fort in this sector of the ring. 
(See the map on the following page.) 

Between the present German position 
and their goal, Verdun, there is Fort 
Souville, which stands: upon Hill 388, 
near the village of Fleury. Fort Vaux 
is lower, only 349 meters, while Douau- 
mont stands on the other end of the 
same ridge as Souville and has the same 
altitude, that is, 388 meters. The hills 
on the western side of the Meuse are 
lower; Hill 304 and Le Mort Homme 
(295 meters), which the Germans are 
still trying to gain, are among the high- 
est on this side of the river. 

On the British front in Belgium and 
France the Germans kecp up their at- 
tacks, inflicting very heavy losses on 


the Canadians stationed there. A 
charge of the Wiirttemberg and Si- 
lesian troops carried the British 


trenches at Hooge, southeast of Ypres. 
The British casualties now amount to 
about a thousand a day. 





























TIGHTENING THE LINES ABOUT VERDUN 


The capture of Fort Vaux this week together with Fort Douaumont, captured last February, gives the Germans possession of the ridge commanding 
Verdun on the northeastern side. The corresponding dominant positions on the western side of the Meuse river are 304-Meter Hill and Le Mort 
Homme, which the Germans are now striving to gain. The lower line shows the extent of the German advance and the arrows their present attack 


One of the most bril- 
liant feats of the war 
is the Russian offensive 
against the Austrian front begun last 
week. Catching the Austrians un- 
awares or at least unprepared, the 
Russians have broken thru their forti- 
fied lines for a hundred miles and at 
one point made a gain of thirty-two 
miles. By this swift advance the Rus- 
sians have taken a large number of 
prisoners and immense quantities of 
the ammunition that had been collected 
behind the Austrian trenches. The 
week’s booty comprizes 124 cannon, 189 
machine guns and 58 bomb mortars. 
The number of prisoners reported by 
the Russian War Office is 1649 officers 
and 106,000 men. Among them are 2,000 
Germans. 

This part of the line has been supposed 
to be defended by forty Austrian and 
two German divisions, probably not 
more than 700,000 altogether. Aus- 
trian troops have been recently re- 
removed from this front to be used for 
the attack on Italy from the Trentino, 
and evidently the line was left too 
weak to resist the Russian thrust. The 
Austrians have never been able to hold 
their own against the Russians except 
with the aid and guidance of the Ger- 
mans, who have now concentrated all 
their energies upon the western front. 

The Russian offensive is in charge of 
General A. A. Brussiloff, one of the 
ablest and most energetic of the Rus- 
sian officers. His troops are fresh and 
thoroly equipt with artillery. By means 
of a lavish expenditure of ammunition 
he battered down the first line de- 
fenses in a single day, and then leaving 
his big guns behind pushed on as rapid- 
ly as possible with field pieces alone. 
The Austrians had heen established on 
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THE RUSSIANS SWEEP WESTWARD 


By a sudden and vigorous offensive the Russians 
have driven the Austrians back twenty-five miles 
and crossed the Styr and Strypa rivers. All 
three of the triangle of Volhynian fortresses, 
Lutsk, Dubno and Rovno, are now in Russian 
hands and both Lemberg and Czernovitz are 
threatened. The Germans hold the northern end 
of the line in the Pripet swamps. The southern 
end rests upon the Pruth river. The shaded area 
is that now in Russian possession 














this front ever since September and 
had, as they supposed, made their 
trenches impregnable. At some points 
there were as many as twenty lines of 
barbed wire entanglements. 

The region involved in the fighting 
is the Russian province of Volhynia 
and the Austrian province of Galicia. 
When the Austro-German advance 
came to a halt last fall their forces 
held a line extending from the Pripet 
River on the north to the Dniester River 
on the south and following in a general 
way the course of the tributaries of 
these rivers, the Styr running north 
and the Strypa running south. The 
northern end of this line at Pinsk is 
buried in the midst of the Pripet 
swamps. The southern end is protected 
by the Dniester and the Pruth rivers. 
Previous attempts of the Russians to 
force either of these flanks have proved 
fruitless, so now they have hit the line 
in the middle. Here the Russian fron- 
tier had long before the war been pro- 
tected against Austrian invasion by 
a triangle of fortresses, Lutsk, Dubno 
and Rovno. Two of these strongholds 
the Austrians took, but Rovno they 
never reached. Now the Russians have 
regaincd both Lutsk and Dubno. Lutsk 
was first taken by the Austrians Sep- 
tember 1, 1915, but they lost it three 
weeks later. The Russians, however, 
were only able to hold it a few days, 
and it has been in Austrian hands ever 
since. , 

The Russian advance in Galicia is 
following the same course as their first 
drive in the fall of 1914, and if it is 
not checked they will soon get posses- 
sion of Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, 
for the second time. They also seem 
likely to regain Czernovitz, the capital 
of Bukovina. 























THE CONVENTIONS AT CHICAGO 


BY HAROLD HOWLAND 














T is half-past nine on Friday 

night. The hungry, disheveled, ex- 

hausted crowd in the great Coli- 
seum is going home. On the platform 
a little group of harassed officials is 
trying to find out from the restless 
mass of a thousand delegates on the 
floor below whether it is also their 
sovereign will to adjourn. It proba- 
bly is—but the crowd does not care. 
It is going home anyway. 

It has been a glorious day. For ten 
and a half hours 14,000 people sat 
and listened to thunders of oratory 
that must have echoed across the 
Stygian shores and shot a pang into 
the heart of many a togaed shade. 
They had heard the comforting as- 
surances accumulate that there were 
just one short of a dozen men, each 
one of whom was the very man to re- 
unite the Republican party, to send 
the Democratic administration down 
to defeat in November, to save the 
state, to restore the Republic to its 
former grandeur—sullied now by the 
crimes of Democratic ineptitude, to 
bring peace to a warring world, and 
to set the millennium several notches 
farther along its road. Every time 
such a warming assurance had come 
to them concerning the favorite son 
of some sovereign state a little co- 
hesive group of delegates, another 
solid little band of alternates, and 
scattered patches of citizens along 
the side lines and in the galleries had 
erupted and “demonstrated.” They 
yelled and shrieked and whistled and 
clapped, waved flags and hats and 
umbrellas and things. They wore 
themselves out, tortured their vocal 
chords into husky mutiny, gradually 
collapsed into rebellious pantomime, 
took a look at their watches—and 
burst forth again. For in a conven- 
tion “demonstration” time is ui the 
essence of the matter. The favorite- 
ness of your favorite son is measured 
by the number of minutes of shriek- 
ing and howling that can be evoked 
from some portions of the crowd at 
the mention of his name. 

The day had been a grand old test 
of endurance. The waves of oratory 
had surged and beat upon the gradu- 
ally numbing brains of the assembled 
people, the skyrockets and pin- 
wheels and torpedoes and giant 
crackers of the demonstrations had 
paralyzed their optic nerves and 
harassed their ear-drums. When all 
the enthusiasm had been poured out, 
which had been painstakingly pre- 
pared, fermented, bottled up and 
brought here from half a score of 
states for this ebullient day, the con- 


vention settled down to business. The 
balloting began—and the fact which 
had been becoming steadily clearer 
as the hours passed sprang into 
sharp relief. The convention did not 
know whom it wanted. It had no can- 
didate for the presidency which it 
was ready and eager to nominate. So 
the delegates spread themselves all 
over the shop. A few delegations 
went solidly for favorite sons. A 
smaller few voted solidly, as they 
had been directed by the voters at the 
presidential primary, but New York 
had two more or less favorite sons. 
So had Pennsylvania. Aside from 
these predestined votes, there were 
hundreds and hundreds that were 
cast, it seemed, not from strong con- 
viction, but because they had to be 
cast for some one. Most of the dele- 
gates, it appeared, were waiting for 
a lead—and did not like the only 
leads in- sight. The Texas delegation 
was a case in point. Its twenty-six 
votes were cast like this—Burton 1, 
Cummins 1, du Pont 1, Fairbanks 1, 
Hughes 1, Roosevelt 1, Root 1, Sher- 
man 1, Weeks 1, Borah 1, McCall 1, 
Willis 1. and Taft 14. 

Now Mr. Taft was not a candidate 
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The gentleman from Indiana, who never 
offended anybody, runs again for the Vice-Presi- 
dency 


for the nomination. So one suspects 
a humorous intent all round on the 
part of Texas. Just one-quarter of 
the states voted solidly for a single 
candidate and in just one-quarter of 
those states the vote was for a 
favorite son, Indiana for Fairbanks, 
Iowa for Cummins, Ohio for Burton, 
Illinois too, had a favorite son, but 
Senator Sherman missed the solid 
endorsement of his state delegation 
by just two votes. 

The one outstanding fact in the 
voting, aside from the intricate and 
artistic pattern in which the shots 
were spattered all over the target, 
was the concentration on Mr. Justice 
Hughes. 

Two hundred and fifty-three and 
one-half votes fell to his lot, and only 
thirteen states passed him by. Four 
hundred and ninety-four were need- 
ed for a nomination, so that his first 
vote was just two hundred and forty 
and a half short of the mark. As the 
result of the first ballot was an- 
nounced and the chairman was pro- 
ceeding to call for a. second, a plain- 
tive challenge on a question of per- 
sonal privilege came from the floor. 
“We've passed lunch,” shrilled the 
tragic voice, “we’ve passed dinner. 
Are you going to make us pass sup- 
per too?” But a burst of laughter 
swallowed up the objection and the 
balloting began again; there was 
little change in the result. Just as 
the roll-call was beginning Governor 
Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania with- 
drew his name and asked, “Why don’t 
we nominate the man that fits the 
platform we've adopted, Theodore 
Roosevelt?” But his advocacy only 
availed to add fifteen votes to the 
Roosevelt total of 65, while the 
Hughes vote went up seventy-five. 
There the matter rested, as the dele- 
gates went out to that belated supper 
and to overnight thoughts on the 
state of the union and other import- 
ant matters. 

For three days now the Republican 
National Convention had proceeded 
steadily and stolidly upon its ap- 
pointed course. Everything had been 
done in the stereotyped way on the 
stereotyped time table in the stereo- 
typed language. No impropriety or 
infelicity had been permitted to mar 
the smooth texture of its surface. 
The temporary chairman in his key- 
note speech had been as mildly ora- 
torical, as diffusely patriotic and 
nobly sentimental as any Fourth of 
July orator of a bygone day. The 
whole tone of the convention had 
been subdued and decorous, with the 
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decorum of incertitude and timidity. 
That convention did not know what 
it wanted. It only knew that there 
was one thing it did not want, and 
was afraid of, and another thing it 
would rather not have and was 
afraid it would have to take. It was 
an old-fashioned convention of the 
hand-picked variety. It smacked of 
the former days when the direct pri- 
mary had not yet introduced the dis- 
turbing thought that the voters 
ought to select their candidates and 
not the office holders and party 
leaders. 

It was a docile, submissive conven- 
tion, not because it was ruled by a 
strong group of men, who knew what 
they wanted and proposed to compel 
their followers to give it to them, but 
because it was composed of poli- 
ticians great and small to whom 
party regularity was the breath of 
their nostrils. They were ready to 
do the regular thing; but the only 
two things in sight were confound- 
edly irregular. 

The mien of that convention sug- 
gested strongly the plight of the man 
in the fable who announced on a Sat- 
urday night, “I’m going downtown 
to get drunk; and gosh! how I do 
dread it.” 

Two drafts were ready for their 
drinking and they dreaded both. 
They could nominate one of two men, 
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and to nominate either of them was 
to fling open the gates of the citadel 
of party regularity and conformity 
and let the enemy in. Roosevelt or 
Hughes. Roosevelt they would not 
have. Hughes they would give their 
eye teeth not to take. No wonder they 
were subdued and inarticulate. No 
wonder they suffered and were un- 
happy. So they droned along thru 
their stereotyped routine, hoping 
dully against fate. 

Meanwhile a mile away quite other 
scenes were being enacted. In an- 
other place another convention as 
different from the first as champagne 
from ditch water boiled and sparkled 
and effervesced. Its thousand mem- 
bers were possessed of one idea. Its 
forty-eight delegations rendered 
spontaneous and untrammeled fealty 
to a single man. Unbossed, uncon- 
trolled, insurgent, they were cement- 
ed into a solid phalanx of purpose by 
a single overmastering desire. 

They knew precisely what they 
wanted; they proposed to have it or 
know the reason why, And behind 
the shadowy curtains of the future 
their fate lay heavy upon them. For 
they were destined not to have it. 
The Progressive party in national 
convention assembled wanted Theo- 
dore Roosevelt once more for their 
leader. They were ready to put them- 
selves behind him again and fight an- 
other bitter, heart-breaking fight on 
behalf of the thing he represents 
and the things they all believe in. 

On this point they were united to 
a man. The only point of difference 
was as to the tactics to be adopted in 
preparing for the fight. The hot- 
heads, the irreconcilables, were all 
for going right ahead, nominating 
Mr. Roosevelt out of hand, adopting 
a platform in a jiffy, and going 
home. They were ready to consign 
the convention in the other hall a 
mile away to whatever form of per- 
dition it might choose for itself and 
to act as tho there were nothing of 
smallest desirability in the thought 
of a reunion of Republicans and Pro- 
gressives. But there were cooler 
heads among the Progressives. They 
realized the importance of union be- 
tween the two parties, whose funda- 
mental principles, no matter how 
much they might have been degraded 
by wrong-headed leaders on one side 
or how much embroidered by scatter- 
brained reformers on the other, were 
essentially the same. They believed 
that failure to get together would 
mean renewed defeat for both. 

So they counseled moderation and 
deliberation; and proposed that over- 
tures be made to the Republican con- 
vention with a view to agreement be- 
tween the two bodies. The counsel 
was not taken without vigorous pro- 





test and clamorous dissent. But taken 
it was, and an invitation sent to the 
Republican convention for the ap- 
pointment of joint committees of the 
two bodies for conference. The invi- 
tation was promptly accepted by the 
Republican convention. Forthwith 
Senator Smoot, of Utah; President 
Butler, of Columbia; Senator 
Crane, of Massachusetts; Senator 
Borah, of Idaho, and A. R, Johnson, 
of Ohio, on the one side, and George 
W. Perkins, of New York; Governor 
Johnson, of California; Horace B. 
Wilkinson, of New York; John M. 
Parker, of Louisiana, and Charles J. 
Bonaparte, of Maryland, on the 
other, went into conference. 

Meanwhile the Progressive caldron 
seethed on. At intervals it threat- 
ened to boil over. 

But the cool wisdom of its leaders, 
reinforced by the knowledge that the 
attempt at reconciliation had the ear- 
nest sanction of the leader at Oyster 
Bay, kept the fires banked. 

The convention in the Auditorium, 
like the one at the Coliseum, went 
steadily ahead with its business. 

Its Resolutions Committee pre- 
sented the draft of a platform and it 
was discussed plank by plank. In the 
course of this discussion a signifi- 
cant incident occurred, which was 
without precedent in the history of 
political conventions. A plank was 
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proposed declaring in favor of na- 
tional prohibition. Now, political 
parties, time out of mind, have been 
afraid of the liquor problem, It is 
too full of dynamite to make even its 
open discussion in a political conven- 
tion an attractive undertaking. But 
here the Progressive convention set 
itself to debate the question right 
out in meeting. After both sides had 
been presented with vigor and free- 
dom, the matter went to a vote and 
the plank was rejected. It was reject- 
ed not on the merits of the liquor 
question itself, but on the proposi- 
tion that the inclusion of such a 
plank at this time would distract the 
attention of the country from the 
real issues of the campaign and sub- 
stitute for them the single issue of 
prohibition. Then came an unconven- 
tional and startling thing. The chair- 
man invited every delegate who be- 
lieved in prohibition to stand up, and 
a great majority of them arose to 
their feet. 

In the Republican convention 
there was no debate upon the plat- 
form. Henry Cabot Lodge, chairman 
of the Committee on Resolutions, read 
the committee’s draft to the accom- 
paniment of moderate applause for 
Americanism, preparedness and pro- 
tection. Then a fiery young man from 
Wisconsin presented a minority re- 
port signed by himself alone in 
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which numerous radical planks were 
made to carry pronouncements on 
pacifism and kindred subjects obvi- 
ously intended for consumption in 
German-American sections. The con- 
vention refused to take him serious- 
ly. Then the platform was adopted 
without appreciable dissent. One 
humorous incident enlivened the 
solemnity of the proceedings over the 
platform—tho the humor was rather 
sardonic. The last plank in the plat- 
form was read by Senator Lodge 
thus: “The Republican party, reaf- 
firming its faith in government of 
the people by the people, for the 
people, as a measure of justice to one- 
half the adult people of this country, 
favors the extension of the suffrage 
to women’—the pause at this point 
affording opportunity for a pleasant 
demonstration by the friends of wo- 
man suffrage thruout the galleries. 
The moment had been anxiously 
awaited. On Monday evening a new 
political party had been born in Chi- 
cago, to be known as the Woman’s 
Party. It is composed of the women 
voters of the twelve suffrage states 
and its one purpose is to use the votes 
of women in the coming presidential 
election on behalf of the party or 
candidate promising most for the 
passage of the Federal Constitutional 
amendment extending the suffrage to 
women. It was an enthusiastic con- 
vention and the new party gave some 
promise of political significance. Its 
birth had been followed on the next 
day by a parade in which over five 
thousand women tramped thru a thin, 
steady, soaking rain with persistency 
and cheerfulness. They bore placards 
and banners whose inscriptions be- 
lied the traditional feminine lack of 
humor. 

“Get your ribs back, here they 
are.” “We want to be citizens, do we 
look desirable?” “Why can’t I speak 
for myself, John?” “Women, the 
de-voted mothers of our country.” 
“We can vote for President, watch 
your step.” It was a splendid demon- 
stration of feminine spirit and deter- 
mination. 

As Senator Lodge paused and the 
cheers broke out it looked as if it 
had had its effect. But soon the shout- 
ing died down and Mr. Lodge re- 
sumed in a louder tone and with a 
kind of biting emphasis on *he words, 
“But recognizes the right of each 
state to settle this question for it- 
self.” 

Then the jeers broke out from all 
over the body of delegates while 
Senator Lodge stood and smiled. It 
was a big disappointment, but the 
half loaf of a general declaration in 
favor of the principle was probably 
quite all one had any right to expect 
from such a politicians’ convention. 


While platforms were being made 
and adopted, the conference commit- 
tee was busy talking things over. 
The first report to the Republican 
convention announced a gratifying 
good-will among the conferees and 
a sincere desire on: both sides to get 
together. It declared further that the 
Progressive representatives were 
firm in their conviction that Mr. 
Roosevelt was the one man on whom 
the two parties could unite logically 
and with hope of success. The con- 
vention took no notice of the report 
and the conferees went at it again. 

So we come again to Friday night 
and the end of that weary session of 
oratorical efflorescence. There was no 
one in sight but Hughes, tho he had 
a long way to go to a majority. But 
the situation was ripe for a rush to 
the band wagon. The rumor that III- 
inois would swing from favorite son 
Sherman to Hughes on the next bal- 
lot looked like the beginning of a 
speedy end. So came Saturday morn- 
ing. The Progressive convention met 
first and soon received a report from 
the conference committee. The Re- 
publican members had proposed for 
the first time with unanimity Mr. 
Hughes as the nominee of both con- 
ventions. But it was apparent that 
the Progressive delegates would have 
none of it. They were there to nomi- 
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PERKINS 


Of all the Progressives at Convention he worked 
hardest for harmony, but he didn’t get it—in 
the way it was expected 
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He threw away all Pennsylvania's votes on Knox 
till he caught the drift of things 


nate their own beloved leader and 
they intended to do it whether or no. 
A telegram was received from Oyster 
Bay proposing Senator Lodge as the 
compromize candidate, and the res- 
tive delegates in the Auditorium 
could with the greatest difficulty be 
held back until the telegram could 
be received and read at the Coliseum. 
A direct telephone wire from the 
Coliseum to a receiver on the stage 
of the Auditorium kept the Progres- 
sive body in instant touch with 
events in the other conventic . In 
the Auditorium the atmosphere was 
electric. The delegates bubbled with 
excitement. They wanted to nominate 
Roosevelt and be done with it. The 
fear that the other convention would 
steal a march on them and make 
their nomination first set them 
“crazy with impatience. The hall rum- 
bled and sputtered and fizzed and de- 
tonated. The floor looked like a giant 
corn popper with the corn jumping 
and exploding like mad. 

The delegates wanted action; the 
leaders wanted to be sure that they 
had kept faith with Mr. Roosevelt 
and with the general situation by 
giving the Republican delegates a 
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WEEKS 
The favorite sons soon began to look anxious, 
Weeks was the only one of importance whose 
boom broke on the second ballot, however 


chance to hear his last proposal. 
Bainbridge Colby, of New York, put 
Mr. Roosevelt in nomination with 
brevity and vigor; Governor John- 
son seconded the nomination with his 
accustomed fire. Then, as the word 
came over the wire that balloting had 
been resumed in the Coliseum, the 
question was put at thirty-one min- 
utes past twelve, and every delegate 
and alternate in the convention 
leaped to his feet with upstretched 
arm and shouted “Aye.” 

Doubtless more thrilling moments 
may come to some men some time 
somewhere, but you will hardly find 
a delegate of that Progressive con- 
vention to believe it. Then the con- 
vention adjourned, to meet again at 
three to hear what the man they had 
nominated would say. 

At almost the same moment, in the 
Republican convention, the flood- 
gates were opened and the votes be- 
gan to pour thru for Mr. Justice 
Hughes. The name of candidate after 
candidate was withdrawn, and as the 
third roll-call ended the nomination 
was all but unanimous. Then the Re- 
publicans nominated Charles W. 
Fairbanks for Vice-President again, 
and went away. They had done the 
thing they did not want to do, and 
their only consolation was that the 
one thing they dreaded more had not 
been forced upon them. 

When the Progressives met again 
they knew that Mr. Hughes had re- 
signed from the Supreme Court and 
had accepted the nomination. What 
Mr. Roosevelt would do they could 
only surmise—and hope. They filled in 
the time of waiting for his message, 
which they were assured was on the 
way, with nominating John M. Par- 
ker of Louisiana for Vice-President, 
with pledging a goodly sum for cam- 
paign expenses, with performing 
certain routine business, and with 
listening to fighting speeches. As the 
hand of the clock moved on to five, 
the hour at which the chairman had 
promised adjournment, Mr. Robins 
rose and read the message from the 
man they had called to lead them 
again. It fell like lead upon their ex- 
uberant spirits. It was not the un- 
qualified acceptance they had dared 
in their exaltation to hope for. It 
read thus: 

I am very grateful for the honor you 
confer upon me by nominating me as 
President. I cannot accept it at this 
time. I do not know the attitude of the 
candidate of the Republican Party to- 
ward the vital questions of the day. 
Therefore, if you desire an immediate 
decision, I must decline the nomination. 

But if you prefer to, I suggest that 
my conditional refusal to run be placed 
in the hands of the Progressive Na- 
tional Committee. If Mr. Hughes’s 
statements, when he makes them, shall 


satisfy the committee that it is for the 
interest of the country that he be 
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SMOOT 


The old guardsman from Utah served on the 
Republican Conference Committee 


elected, they can act accordingly and 
treat my refusal as definitely accepted. 

If they are not satisfied, they can so 
notify the Progressive Party, and at 
the same time they can confer with me, 
and then determine on whatever action 
we may severally deem appropriate to 
meet the needs of the country. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Puzzled, disheartened, over- 
whelmed, they went away. They could 
not then see how wise, how farsight- 
ed, how inevitable it was. Some of 
them will never see it. Probably few 
of them as they went out of those 
doors realized that they had taken 
part in the last act of the romantic 
and tragic drama of the National 
Progressive Party. But such must be 
the fact. For the march of events 
was too much for it. Fate, not its en- 
emies, brought it to an end, And in 
its death it has performed a ster- 
jing service. Without its presence at 
Chicago Mr. Justice Hughes would 
never have been nominated for the 
presidency. That politician-hyphen- 
made convention of politicians would 
have selected some one of their own 
kind and sent him blindly out to meet 
his fate. 

Chicago 
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CRANE 
The thought that the Progressives were negotiat- 
ing with Crane and Smoot—rock-ribbed Republi- 
can regulars—was galling to men like Johnson 











HUGHES—MAN AND STATESMAN 


BY GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM 


FORMER ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


N the long and varied history of 

American politics, the career of 

Charles Evans Hughes affords one 
of the few and most striking exam- 
ples of the application of the true 
republican principle that the office 
should seek the man, not the man the 
office. Mr. Hughes has been Governor 
of the state of New York, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and is now become the 
candidate of the Republican party 
for the presidency, without in any 
instance lifting his hand or raising 
his voice to obtain any of those posi- 
tions. He affords a demonstration of 
the real value lying behind that 
much-abused word, “preparedness.” 
His whole life has been a course of 
preparation for the work which suc- 
cessive public demands have laid 
upon him. 

He comes of rugged Welsh stock. 
His father was a Baptist minister, 
born and reared in Wales, the expo- 
nent of a strong, independent, indi- 
vidualistic faith. Charles was born at 
Glens Falls, New York, in 1862, and 
was brought up amid simple sur- 
roundings. He never knew that “chill 
penury” which represses “noble 
warmth.” But he enjoyed the advan- 
tage of an early life of self-denial 
and the need of earning by his own 
efforts everything but the bare ne- 
cessities of life. 

Hughes was graduated at Brown 
University in 1881; taught Greek 
and mathematics for a time in a 
school at Delhi, New York; then 
studied law at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Law School and was admitted to 
the New York bar in 1888, the year 
of his marriage to the daughter of 
Walter S. Carter, the head of the 
firm of lawyers who employed him. 

After three years’ experience in a 
law office, he accepted a professorship 
in the law school of Cornell Univer- 
sity, where he taught the law of con- 
tracts and international law for two 
years. In 1893, he returned to New 
York and became junior partner in 
his father-in-law’s firm. During the 
next seven years, despite the exac- 
tions of a growing practise, he was a 
regular lecturer at the New York 
Law School. This work not only re- 
quired him to continue the syste- 
matic study of the law, as few suc- 
cessful practitioners in our large 
cities are able to do, but it gave him 
a training in the art of exposition 
which contributed much toward mak- 
ing him a convincing advocate, a 
forceful debater, and a powerful 
campaign orator. 


His practise developed in the field 
of commercial law and litigation. He 
soon became recognized by his fel- 
lows at the bar as a formidable an- 
tagonist. His professional work was 
characterized by thoroness of prepa- 
ration. Thus his cases were won be- 
fore they came into court. His pres- 
entation of facts was lucid and con- 
vincing, and his clear statement of 
applicable rules of law soon won for 
him the confidence of the bench. 

His successes at the bar never were 
won by mere cleverness or chicanery. 
They were attained by the exercize 
of that genius which Daniel Webster 
declared was the only kind he ever 
knew—the genius for hard work. 
They soon brought public recogni- 
tion. In 1905, there -was a legislative 
investigation into the gas companies 
of New York. It was carried on un- 
der the chairmanship of State Sen- 
ator Frederick W. Stevens, who re- 
tained Hughes as counsel to the com- 
mittee. The work was done quietly 
and effectively. It required a knowl- 
edge of complicated and intricate ac- 
counting, and in that field Hughes 
had no superior. The report, which 
he drafted, was considered a model 
by all those who had occasion to ex- 
amine it. It was made the basis of 
valuable constructive legislation. It 
was followed by the creation of a 
commission to regulate the opera- 
tions of gas and electric companies, 
and the fixing of an eighty-cent rate 
for gas. 

His work with that committee led 
to his retention as counsel in the fol- 
lowing year to the committee ap- 
pointed by the Senate of New York 
to investigate the great life insur- 
ance companies, of which Senator 
Armstrong was chairman and Sen- 
ator Stevens a member. The demands 
for this investigation and the prob- 
lems presented by it required treat- 
ment very different from that which 
had sufficed with the gas companies. 
There was a widespread impression 
that the great wealth and vast power 
of the large life insurance companies 
had been used to influence legisla- 
tion, control elections and affect offi- 
cial action, both state and national. 
It was also charged that officers and 
directors of these companies had 
abused their powers, and thru under- 
writings, and otherwise, enhanced 
their personal fortunes, sometimes 
at the expense of their companies. 

The series of questions prepared by 
Mr. Hughes and sent to the executive 
officers of the various companies as 
the first step in the investigation, was 


so searching in character, so intelli- 
gently framed to develop the ultimate 
facts by which the management of 
these companies must be judged, that 
a perusal of them brought a sudden 
realization of the meaning of the 
phrase “pitiless publicity.” The pub- 
lic examinations of witnesses which 
followed, turned a calcium light on to 
the inmost recesses of the adminis- 
tration of the life insurance com- 
panies. Many abuses were revealed, 
and officials responsible for them 
driven from office. But the inherent 
financial soundness of these great 
and useful organizations was demon- 
strated and with the correction of 
abuses and changes in the per- 
sonnel of their management public 
confidence was restored. The work of 
Mr. Hughes was not merely destruc- 
tive. On the contrary, he had the 
satisfaction of demonstrating the 
inherently healthy character of the 
American life insurance business, 
and its reliability as a means of se- 
curing the families of many thou- 
sand persons of small means against 
want or dependence. The public was 
convinced that the needed surgical 
work had been performed by an un- 
flinching hand, the diseased parts 
cut out and a sound healthy body 
left. 

A widespread demand arose among 
all classes of the people that the 
man who had so ably and fearlessly 
performed that work should be placed 
at the head of the State government. 
His nomination for the governorship 
on the Republican ticket in the au- 
tumn of 1906 was in compliance with 
this demand. While, officially, the Re- 
publican nominee, then, as ten years 
later, Mr. Hughes was not the choice 
of the leaders of the political organi- 
zation. He was the choice of the peo- 
ple. At the ensuing election he was 
the only candidate elected on the Re- 
publican State ticket. 

When he assumed the office of Gov- 
ernor on January 1, 1907, he knew 
that he was put there to represent 
the people of the State, and he inter- 
preted the people’s will as no political 
manager at that time was able to do, 
and as few elected officials of gov- 
ernment ever have done. He was a 
militant executive, swift to divine 
the public thought, inflexible in his 
determination to have placed on the 
statute book laws which he knew the 
people rightly demanded, implacable 
in dealing with every form of abuse 
of public trust. 

His greatest constructive work 
was the Public Service Law, which 
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he drew and caused to be enacted 
and which has served as a model 
for almost every other state in 
the Union. He was no corporation 
baiter. He believed in the fundamen- 
tal duty of government to protect the 
legitimate rights of private property. 
But he fully realized the just concern 
of the public in all corporations en- 
gaged in operations under franchises 
granted by the people. 

When, shortly after the enactment 
of the Public Service Law and the ap- 
pointment of the commissions in con- 
formity with it, the legislature 
passed an act fixing a uniform pas- 
senger rate of two cents per mile 
over all the railways of the state, he 
vetoed the measure, pointing out 
that one of the very purposes 
of the creation of the _ public 
service commissions was that these 


bodies, clothed with appropriate 
powers and administrative ma- 
chinery, should investigate ques- 


tions of that character, and, upon 
ascertaining all the facts involved, 
determine whether or not particular 
rates were unduly high or unjustly 
discriminatory, and in the public in- 
terest should be changed. 

With similar vigor and unswerv- 
ing determination, Governor Hughes 
compelled the repeal of the act of 
the legislature under which gambling 
on horse races was carried on in de- 
fiance of the express provisions of 
the State Constitution. On the other 
hand, when inflammatory attacks 
were made in the “yellow” press 
upon the New York Stock Exchange, 
accompanied by demands for drastic 
measures to control its operations, 
Governor Hughes, before acting, ap- 
pointed a commission of bankers and 
lawyers of recognized integrity and 
disinterestedness to examine into the 
complaints and recommend what leg- 
islation, if any, was necessary for 
the public protection. He was ever 
swift to attack abuses. But in public 
life, as in private, he always insisted 
upon ascertaining the facts of any 
given case before determining upon 
his course of action. 

While he had been always a mem- 
ber of the Republican party, thru- 
out his term of office, Mr. Hughes 
sought support and _ political 
strength from the people directly 
rather than from any political organ- 
ization. He developed in an extra- 
ordinary degree the faculty of talk- 
ing to crowds in the language they 
understood. He appealed to “the man 
in the street’”—to employ a phrase 
of his coinage. He trusted in the 
common sense and inherent sanity of 
what Mr. Lincoln called “the plain 
people.” In return, they understood 
and trusted him. His renomina- 
tion and reélection as Governor 


in 1908 became as _ irresistible 
as the progress of a live glacier. 
During the presidential campaign of 
that year, Mr. Hughes made his first 
appearance on the stage of national 
politics. His speech on the national 
issues delivered at Columbus, Ohio, 
September 1, 1908, was regarded at 
the time by men of all political creeds 
as one of ‘the most lucid and convinc- 
ing presentations of political issues 
in the annals of American oratory. 
Sober judgment has since confirmed 
that opinion. 

Mr. Hughes’s style of speaking is 
simple and devoid of rhetorical em- 
bellishment. His method consists in 
marshaling his facts and presenting 
them in language so simple that the 
ordinary mind easily can understand 
their meaning and significance. He 
has the magical power of coining 
phrases which touch the imagination 
and linger in the memory. 

While the judicial quality of pa- 
tiently investigating the facts and 
hearing both sides of a case has been 
carefully cultivated by Mr. Hughes, 
he is far from being neutral in 
his feelings. It is impossible for those 
who know him to believe that he was 
indifferent to the German occupation 
of Belgium or the destruction of the 
“Lusitania.” 

It is said that recently, in dis- 
cussing with some friends the possi- 
ble effects of the European war, he 
pointed out that one of its most seri- 
ous results to us would be that when 
it ended the American people would 
be the only “soft” nation in the world. 
All the others would have been hard- 
ened by strife. 

No institution over which Mr. 
Hughes has any control will long re- 
main “soft.” Under his determined 
will, directed by his clear, vigorous 
intelligence, the national impulse to- 
wards “preparedness” will receive a 
practical and intelligent direction 
which will fit this nation to take its 
proper place in the councils of the 
world and to protect the rights and 
interests of its citizens at home and 
abroad. 

When Mr. Hughes, six years ago, 
accepted President Taft’s offer of an 
associate justiceship of the Supreme 
Court, he turned his back upon po- 
litical life and deliberately dedicated 
himself to the arduous duties and se- 
cluded existence of the judiciary. 
Doubtless he believed that ample op- 
portunity would be afforded for the 
exercize of his best thought and la- 
bor, and nothing in his opinions from 
the bench affords any reason to 
doubt the continued vigor of his 
thought or expression. 

But his seclusion was to be of 
short duration. The people literally 
have beaten a path thru the wilder- 





ness to his door, and called him forth 
to the field of political strife. 

Cincinnatus was not summoned 
from his plow by a more imperious 
public demand than has Hughes been 
called by the people of his political 
faith to exchange comfort, certainty 
of position and the life which was his 
highest ambition, for the toil and 
vexation of a political campaign hav- 
ing as its highest reward the incum- 
bency of the most exacting office ever 
created by man. But Charles Evans 
Hughes is by nature a fighter. His 
opponents forgot this fact when, dur- 
ing the long and trying period just 
passed, he remained silent, true to 
the proprieties of his judicial office, 
refusing to lift hand or voice for a 
position he did not seek, or to repu- 
diate the accusation of timidity 
which was unknown to him, and the 
imputation of opinions which he held 
in abhorrence. 

The reputation for austerity and 
coldness acquired by Mr. Hughes 
during his struggles with adverse 
forces in Albany was speedily dissi- 
pated by the congenial atmosphere 
he found in Washington, both in his 
official and his social life. No one is 
a more popular dinner companion 
than he. His broad culture, wide 
reading, quick wit and easy manner 
have made him a welcome guest 
wherever people of intelligence and 
refinement are assembled. The life of 
a member of an appellate court com- 
pels a toleration of the opinion of 
one’s associates, and requires patient 
attention to views however divergent 
from one’s own. For a man of strong 
self-confident nature, no training 
could be more valuable than that 
which first requires attention to argu- 
ments presented by opposing counsel, 
then discussion with other judges, 
gradual modification of views and 
opinions, and finally concurrence in 
a general conclusion. A president 
with such a training would certainly 
avoid the reproach so commonly ex- 
pressed concerning Woodrow Wilson, 
of unwillingness to confer with 
others or even to listen to facts or 
opinions which he had reason to 
think might be at variance with his 
a priori assumptions. 

Mr. Hughes is possest of those 
qualities of sobriety, self-command, 
perfect soundness of judgment and 
perfect rectitude of intention, which 
Lord Macaulay ascribed to John 
Hampton. These qualities, added to 
an intuitive knowledge of the people, 
and a rare understanding of popular 
thought. afford reason to those who 
know him to believe that no better 
qualified candidate for the presi- 
dential office ever has been presented 
to the people of these United States. 

New York City 






































UNCLE SAM—“I'M PROUD OF YOU BOTH—NOW FOR A GOOD SQUARE FIGHT!” 











BY CORRA HARRIS 


THE WOMAN OF YESTERDAY 


AUTHOR OF “A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE,” “THE RECORDING ANGEL,” “THE CO-CITIZENS” 


HE one woman whom we really 

know, and concerning whose 

| future there can be no reason- 

able doubt, is the Woman of Yester- 
day. 

She is the fanciful heroine of bal- 
lads and romance because only one- 
half the history of this country has 
been written. If her services and sac- 
rifices had been recorded they would 
have been different, but they would 
not have been less important than 
the best deeds of her bravest men, 
and we _ should ‘discover in her 
more than a figure of speech in 
poetry and fiction. She accomplished 
some of the best and sternest scrip- 
tures of American life. She was in- 
telligent. She had the courage of 
a pioneer, and the patience of a saint, 
and she was no less progressive than 
the woman of today. She started fur- 
ther back in time and had further to 
go. This is the only difference. She 
was a pioneer who faceda wilderness 
and wrought with faith and infinite 
labor to establish the ideals of liberty 
and righteousness upon which this 
civilization was founded. If the wo- 
men of today run with the same cour- 
age the race that is set before them, 
if they preserve these ideals with 
the same fortitude, they will do well, 
but not better than she has done. 

She was a gentlewoman who prac- 
tised her virtues delicately and in 
secret as if these were the ritual of 
her faith. 


HE was a domestic economist who 

never wrote a paper nor addrest 
a club on this subject. But she liter- 
ally practised these arts of the home 
about which we agitate more than 
we achieve. She was that woman of 
the proverbs who “looketh well to 
the ways of her household and eateth 
not the bread of idleness.” She made 
the things which we buy, and she 
knew better how to save than we 
know how to spend. All the doors of 
industrial and professional life were 
closed to her. Nevertheless she was, 
strictly speaking, a producer, not a 
consumer. She founded the best and 
most stable American home that has 
ever existed, and she maintained it 
with a dignity and diligence which 
the woman of today cannot surpass. 
She produced great men, not great 
issues, and she did not produce her- 
self at all. She was only the blessed 
medium through which all life flow- 
ed, receiving from her a certain fine- 
ness, a color of the spirit, a vague 
and gentle effulgence. She was not 
the epochal woman. She was the 
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mother and patient prophet of that 
woman. 

They who fail to comprehend that 
the woman of today is the product 
as well as the descendant of the wo- 
men of yesterday do not know her 
history. She led no movements, but 
she herself moved ever forward in 
the sweeter grace of silence. 


HE was the most truiy and wisely 

progressive woman this country 
has yet produced. She failed of recog- 
nition deliberately. She had not ad- 
vanced so far as organizations and 
attendant publicity. But she deserves 
no less praise for that which she ac- 
complished. There is not a single 
righteous issue advocated by the wo- 
men of today which cannot be traced 
back to this silent, diligent, thought- 
ful woman of yesterday. It was 
Frances E. Willard, a woman of yes- 
terday, who first advocated the cause 
of temperance. The idea of suffrage 
for women is older than Susan B. 
Anthony. Frau Cower was the Grand 
Old Woman of Germany. She gave 
sixty of her eighty-six years to those 
reforms which have resulted in wider 
opportunities for German women. 
She was working for this long before 
there was a single women’s organi- 
zation in Germany. Mademoiselle 
Minot did the same thing in France 


many years ago. When the manhood « 


of the British Empire was concerned 
with wars and bloodshed, it was 
Florence Nightingale, a woman of 
yesterday, who founded the Red 
Cross and financed it from her own 
fortune when the government failed 
to support her. Have the women of 
today with their colossal organiza- 
tion and their wealth accomplished 
any better work than this? It was a 
woman of yesterday, the mother of 
a large family, who did the work of 
her home and wrote “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” I am from the South, and I 








WHY WE HONOR HER 


She was a gentlewoman. 

She was a domestic economist. 

She wrought to establish the 
ideals of liberty and righteousness. 

She had the courage of a pioneer 
and the patience of a saint. 

She founded the best and most 
stable American home. 

She was the most truly and 
wisely progressive woman this 
country has yet produced. 

There is no standard of morals 
however high, no culture, no ideal 
of justice for which we merely 
contend, that she did not practise 
with modesty and patience. 




















do not think the facts justified the 
passionate ardor of that story, but 
has any woman of today written a 
book which has had so much in- 
fluence upon American life? It was 
a New England woman of yesterday 
who accomplished humane reforms in 
the treatment of the insane. There . 
is the statue of a woman with a sun- 
bonnet on her head in New Orleans, 
raised to the memory of an old Irish 
woman of yesterday who loved and 
gave her life for the poor in that city 
without straining her fortune 
through a charitable organization. It 
was a Georgia woman of yesterday 
who worked single handed with the 
Legislature of that state until she 
accomplished reforms in the treat- 
ment of women prisoners. 


ND the spirit of the pioneer per- 

sisted in these women to the last. 
Until recently a very old woman of 
yesterday lived on a farm near my 
home in the Valley. When the Civil 
War closed, her husband returned to 
her a helpless invalid. She ploughed 
her fields, cut her wheat with an old- 
fashioned hand cradle, bound and 
shucked her sheaves, and harvested 
all her crops. She never bought any- 
thing. She literally made a living for 
her family out of the ground, and 
they lived well. She spun and wove 
their clothes, she kept an immaculate 
house. She was the mother of ten 
children. She brought them up in the 
faith and gave each of them a college 
education. They are the best people 
in the community. Not one of them 
failed her. She was never twenty 
miles from the place where she was 
born in her life. Are there many 
women of today who can give a 
better account of themselves? We are 
so much taken up with our “pre- 
paredness” plans for living that we 
do not realize that this woman of yes- 
terday did prepare and that she is 
still far ahead in actual service. 

There is no standard of morals 
however high, no culture, no ideal of 
justice for which we merely contend, 
that she did not practise with mod- 
esty and patience. She left us to reap 
the harvest of her labors with the 
same spirit of willing sacrifice which 
marks her history from the begin- 
ning. 

The women of today hold in trust 
the heritage of the women of yester- 
day for the women of tomorrow, and 
it is our most sacred duty that they 
may receive it from us with interest, 
not squandered by idleness nor dam- 
aged by decadent theories. 

The Valley, Georgia 
































Pirie Macdonald 


CARTY 


CARTY: 


S HALL 


BY JOHN FINLEY 


For the first time in the history of the world, so far as known, a meeting was conducted by telephone, as if the participants were in the same 
city and hall, tho some of them were three thousand miles away. It was a meeting of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 


several sections met in the cities named, motions bein 


Carty? You’ve never heard of Carty? Well, 
That’s no reflection, as it seems to me, 

On Carty,—Carty who’s been farther heard 
Than any other man that ever lived, 

Excepting Vail who from his New York tower 
Called Carty up in Honolulu once 

And conversation held without a wire. 

“What hath God wrought!” were man’s first words 
Transmitted o’er Atlantic’s wire-strung shores; 
But o’er Pacific’s waves the first to fly 

Were simply “Hello, Carty! Are you there?” 





Well, Carty hired a hall, as big it was 

As all outdoors. One wall was firmly set 

On Plymouth Rock, where freedom-loving waves 
Still beat upon a “stern and rock-bound coast”; 
The western looked upon the placid sea, 

Which from a lonely peak in Darien 

Balboa saw, and had a Golden Gate 

Which oped upon the jewelled Orient. 

The other walls to North and South were hung 
With tapestries diaphanous and dim, 

Woven of straight imaginary lines 

Of latitude, and filmy argent threads 

Spun on gray waters and the desert plains. 
And o’er these walls there spread a ceiling such, 
By night, as that which ever hangs above 

The hurrying migrants to and from New York 
In its vast terminal, yet vaster far, 

And sprent with stars, millions of miles away, 
With which such as Pupin have often talked 

In spectroscopic tongue and learned what things 
Are burning in their hearts beyond our ken,— 
Such was the wondrous hall which Carty hired, 


t in one, seconded in another, and voted for in all. Dr. J. J. 
presided, received next night the Franklin Medal in recognition of his achievements in telephony 


Carty, who 


Almost as large as all the ancient world 
Of Ptolemy, from Ethiopia 
To Thule, and from Sera to the sea. 





You think this but a wild Arabian tale? 

But let me tell you more: Last night did I 
Attend a meeting in this spacious “Carty Hall,” 
And Carty was presiding genius there. 

A black-haired, wiry, Celtic man he was, 

Of gentle, clear-voiced, speech and wireless ways. 
Without a gavel, such as chairmen use, 

To order he commanded all the host, 
Wide-scattered as the flocks on Grampian Hills; 
And many thousands hearing made response, 
From far Atlanta to the farther sea. 

Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston,—all 

Cried “here,” New York and San Francisco, too; 
They listened all to speeches and to songs, 

They stood as one and cheered the Stars and Stripes, 
Tho mountains, lakes and prairies lay between— 
For “Carty’s Hall” was The United States. 





’Tis prophesied that all the quick and dead, 
From Boston to Bombay and back again, 

Shall at one moment hear the selfsame sound, 
The stirring sound of Gabriel’s final trump; 
But long before that day shall come, perchance, 
A Carty, or his scientific heir, 

Will make the universe his “Carty Hall” 
Wherein each earth-encircling day shall be 

A Pentecost of speech, and men shall hear, 
Each in his dearest tongue, his neighbor’s voice 
Tho separate by half the globe. 
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THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY 

Of the twenty-two hundred most 
promising short stories by American 
writers, which were published in 1915, 
Edward J. O’Brien has selected the 
twenty “best”—a collection of such wide 
range and diverse style as to*represent 
almost every type of deservedly popular 
magazine story. In a foreword Mr. 
O’Brien analyzes the entire short story 
product of the year, which, he says, im- 
presses him “more than ever with the 
leadership maintained by American art- 
ists in this literary form.” He lists and 
grades these authors in four groups: A 
Roll of Honor, the ones who fall just 
short of excellence, the merely good, 
and the negligible. 

But it is as an explorer rather than 
as a judge that Mr. O’Brien makes his 
work most valuable. Discovering new 
authors and comparatively unknown 
magazines is his specialty. Perhaps his 
zeal in that direction influenced his 
choice of Zelig by Benjamin Rosen- 
blatt as the best short story of the year. 
It appeared in “The Bellman,” a weekly 
magazine which Mr. O’Brien puts at the 
head of its class among fiction periodi- 
cals. Probably most of its readers will 
disagree as to the first of the collection 
—In Berlin, by Mary O’Reilly. The 
Water-Hole, by Maxwell Burt; The 
Bounty-Jumper, by Mary Synon; and 
T. B., by Fanny Hurst may all be 
ranked as better than the “best.” But 
at any rate it needs no vote to deter- 
mine the worth of the collection as a 
whole—good tales, varied, well-told, 
new, are sure of popular approval. 

For They of the High Trails, ro- 
mances of life in the Rockies, we are 
not so optimistic. Hamlin Garland 
writes of the outdoors understanding- 
ly; he makes us feel the vastness and 
the solitude of the mountains, and their 
power in shaping the lives of men. But 
when he sets people to influencing peo- 
ple his insight is less true. He falls back 
on the accepted formulas of magazine 
fiction, and the men and women in his 
stories fail to live up to the possibili- 
ties of their setting. . 

Rex Beach gives us the other extreme 
in The Crimson Gardenia and Other 
Tales of Adventure. Each plot is shaped 
by a tyrannical ruling passion, and from 
Alaska’s icy mountains to the tropics’ 
coral strand the masculine emotions pre- 
dominate. 

It is a relief to turn from these crude 
colors to the delicately shaded sketches 
of Stamboul Nights, photographic in 
their realism, yet subtly interpretative 
of the Oriental people. H. G. Dwight 
has done more than record his experi- 
ences—he has sensed their dramatic 
values and put into words all their at- 
mosphere as well as action. The Leopard 
of the Sea is a vivid tale of a ship’s last 
voyage—altogether different, of course 
—yet comparable to Kipling’s The Ship 
That Found Herself. 

Two other collections of short stories 
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interpreting a people have recently been 
published. God’s Remnants is a series of 
pictures of the Jewish race, in Austria, 
Galicia, Poland, Russia, London, New 
York—wherever the Chosen People ga- 
ther to uphold their traditions. Samuel 
Gordon has drawn the significant char- 
acteristics of the Jewish temperament 
with a sympathetic presentation of their 
racial point of view, too frequently mis- 
understood. Beggars on Horseback deals 
more definitely with individuals and 
suggests rather than explains their 
characteristics as a people. These are 
uncanny, Poe-like tales of Cornish peas- 
ant women, who live their philosophy 
of life unhampered by convention. F. 
Tennyson Jesse sketches them with 
clear-cut, forceful skill, directed by a 
remarkable imaginative power. 

Thru all these various collections of 
stories there runs a trace of the exag- 
gerated American demand for novelty, 
a fault induced perhaps by our insati- 
able appetite for fiction. Fortunately, 
however, our best writers are wise 
enough to disregard this demand of the 
public—and the public likes them for it. 
William Allen White has long been fa- 
mous for his studies of plain Middle 
Western folk, the people who live “in 
Our Town.” His latest book, God’s Pup- 








DAILY PAPERS 


“Well,” said Father Payne, “a 
great deal of the news most worth 
telling can be told best in pictures. 
I believe very much in illustrated 
papers. They really do help the 
imagination. That’s the worst of 
words—a dozen scratches on a bit 
of paper do more to make one real- 
ize a scene than columns of de- 
scription. I would do a lot with 
pictures, and a bit of print below 
to tell people what to notice. Then 
we must have a number of bare 
facts and notices—weather, busi- 
ness, trade, law—the sort of thing 
that people concerned must read. 
But I would make a clean sweep 
of fashion and all sensational in- 
telligence—murders, accidents, sud- 
den deaths. I would have much 
more biography of living people as 
well as dead, and a few of the big 
speeches. Then I would have really 
good articles with pictures about 
foreign countries —we ought to 
know what the world looks like, 
and how the other people live. 
And then I would have one or two 
really fine little essays every day 
by the very best people I could get, 
amusing, serious, beautiful articles 
about nature and art and books 
and ideas and qualities—some real, 
good, plain, wise, fine, simple think- 
ing. You want to get people in 
touch with the best minds!” 


From Father Payne, Putnam, $1.50. 




















pets, includes four long short stories, 
humanly interesting and squarely true 
to life. We know the characters they 
portray as real people, but he makes us 
know them better than we usually suc- 
ceed in knowing real people. 

Perhaps we need not worry about this 
exaggerated demand for novelty, after 
all, for the final verdict of popularity 
seems to go to the genuinely worth- 
while. People have enjoyed for more 
than twenty years the Stories of H. C. 
Bunner, now collected in two volumes. 
All the old-time favorites are included 
—Love in Old Cloathes, The Midge, The 
Zadoc Pine Labor Union, Our Aromatic 
Uncle, and enough others to provide 
good reading for many summer after- 
noons. 

The Best Short Stories of 1915, ed. by Edward 

J. O’Brien. Small, Maynard. $1.50. They of 

the High Trails, by Hamlin Garland. Harper. 

$1.35. The Crimson Gardenia and Other Tales 
of Adventure, by Rex Beach. Harper. $1.30. 

Stamboul Nights, by H. G. Dwight. Double- 

day, Page. $1.25. God’s Remnants, by Samuel 

Gordon. Dutton. $1.35. Beggars on Horseback, 

by F. Tennyson Jesse. Doran. $1.25. God’s 

Puppets, by William Allen White. Macmillan. 

$1.25. The Stories of H. C. Bunner. Scribner. 

2 vols. $1.25 each. 

PRESENT DAY SCRIPTURES 

President William DeWitt Hyde pur- 
sued a novel course in delivering the 
Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching 
at Yale this year. Instead of dwelling 
upon the technical devices or philosophy 
of preaching, he sets forth the Gospel 
which is to be preached and practised. 
He finds The Gospel of Good Will not 
only in the historic documents and 
creedal statements of Christianity, but 
“revealed in contemporary scriptures,” 
which, at their best, interpret the re- 
ligious life of our time. 

He takes a text and lesson from 
some recent well known writing and 
from it draws his Gospel message. In 
Jerome’s “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back” he finds the real essence 
of the gospel of good will, Christ’s ex- 
pectation of men. From Masefield’s 
“The Everlasting Mercy” and “The 
Widow in the Bye Street” he draws 
lively portrayals to show the meanness 
of sin; and in Brook’s biography of 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., “An American 
Citizen,” he sees the religion of good 
will exprest in the social service and 
trusteeship of a great business and in- 
dustrial leader. In like manner he treats 
Sarolea’s “How Belgium Saved Eu- 
rope” as a true embodiment of Chris- 
tian sacrifice; and Riis’s “The Making 
of an American” and “The Battle with 
the Slum” as depicting the typical, 
practical reformer moved by Christian 
idealism. 

Thomas Mott Osborne, Charles Rann 
Kennedy and Winston Churchill also 
furnish materials for separate phases 
of the subject. A lucid style, a sympa- 
thetic treatment of present tendencies, 
and a high ideal of Christian service 
make this a fascinating volume. 


The Gospel of Good Will, by William DeWitt 
- Hyde. Macmillan. $1.50. 
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PEBBLES 


It’s a wise Verdun trench that knows its 
permanent master.— Washington Post. 


The peace between Italy and Germany is 
a peace that passeth all understanding.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


A favorite son is a candidate who feels 
just as good coming back as he did going 
out.—Baltimore American. 


Whoever loses at Chicago, the esteemed 
telegraph companies are going to be heavy 
winners.—New York Tribune. 


Every Congressman hopes, for the safety 
of the country, that the petunia seeds he 
sent out will grow.—Toledo Blade. 





Isabel—Are you sure you really love 
me? 

Arthur—Dearest, I would be President | 
of Mexico for your sake.—Cornell Widow. 


Speaking of preparedness, the av. coll. 
grad. gets good training for the boredom 
that will be his when he enters the Great 
Outside. He has to listen to the av. bacca- 
laureate sermon.—New York Tribune. 


You chase a street car, and you see 
How fast a car can go; 
But when you’ve caught it, goodness me! 
Why does it run so slow? 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Will there be, one wonders, enough 
“Americanism” to go around? There are 
three parties to be supplied, and the 
amount, take it from the chairman of any 
party’s committee, is limited—New York 
Tribune. 


The headline writers don’t dare to be 
too daring. A copy reading friend of ours 
confides that he didn’t have the nerve to 
head the story of the negro delegates at 
Chicago “The Conventional Blacks.”— 
New York Tribune. 


The visitor at the asylum paused be- 
fore a lunatic who alternately smote his 
head with a hammer, ceased and smiled 
beatifically. 

“Why do you do that?’ he queried. 

“Because,” quoth the nut, “it feels so 
good when I stop.”—Brunonian. 


“Two and two,” said the candidate 
whose “views” were being waited for, “are 
four.” “Hooray!” shouted his backers. 
“We told you his principles were sound!” 
And the partisan press—or is that redun- 
dant?—headlined “Blinx Lauds Truth; 
Raps Foes of Sum Theory.”—New York 
Tribune. 


Edgar, aged five, was driving from the 
station on his first visit to Maine. His 
mother, noticing a troubled look on his 
face as he looked about, said: 





“What's the matter, dear? Don’t you | 


like the beautiful country?” 


“Yes, mother, but on my map Maine is | 


red!”—Harper’s. | 

Down on the station platform at Tus- | 
caloosa, Alabama, a_ traveling salesman | 
from Atlanta was “killing time” until one | 
of the semi-occasional trains which run in 
that section should happen along. At the 
far end of the platform, in the sun, an aged 
darky sat on a bench in reverie. The sales- 
man, for want of something better to do, 
began conversation. 

“Good morning, Uncle!” 

“Mawnin’, Marse Clint!” 

“What’s your name, Uncle?” 

“Mah name?’ He looked up, surprized 
at the stranger’s ignorance. “Mah name’s 
G’o’ge Wash’nton, Marse Clint!” 

The drummer scratched his head in mock 
perplexity. 

“George Washington—George Washing- 
ton,” he mused, aloud. “Seems to me I’ve 
heard that name before, Uncle.” 

“Reckon y’all has,” replied the aged one, 
complacently. “Ah been ‘roun’ heah goin’ 
on eighty-foah years, Marse Clint!”—New 
York Times. 
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Night or Day, at Work or Play 
B.V.D. Conserves Your Comfort 


NOFHING is so typical of the American ‘‘level 
head,’’ as the nation-wide popularity of 
B.V. D. It is the Summer Underwear of Efficiency— 
of the man who conserves his comfort at work or 
at play, just as he conserves his health—as an asset. 


Loose fitting, light woven B.V.D. 
Underwear starts with the best pos- 
sible fabrics (specially woven and 
tested), continues with the best 
possible workmanship (carefully in- 
spected and re-inspected), and ends 
with complete comfort (fullness of 
cut, balance of drape, correctness of 
fit, durability in wash and wear). 


If it hasn't It isn't 
This Red B. V. D. 
Woven Label Underwear 








(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


B.V. D. Closed Crotch Union Suits (Pat. U. 
S.A.) $1.00 and upward the Suit. B. V. D. 
Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c. and upward the Garment. 


The B.V. D. Company, New York. 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you contemplate changing your address, either permanently or temporarily, you 
should notify us at least three weeks in advance, giving us both the old and new 
address, so as to insure copies reaching you without interruption. 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
and foreign. This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding. hotels 
everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may 
be made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independ- 
ent, New York. 























NEW YORK 


GheGLEN SPRINGS 





WATKINS, N. Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Letfingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 








A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


In Private Park with miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing, ranging in altitude from 750 to 1100 feet. Midway 
between the Great Lakes and the Hudson on the Southern Tier Highway, all macadam. Attractive and well-kept Golf 


Course, Miniature Golf, Clock Golf, Tennis, Motoring. 
are directly connected with the Hotel and are complete in all appointments for 


THE BATHS Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 


The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, in the proportions of Calcium Chloride and Sodium 

Chloride, but are about five times as strong. The Radium Emanation from Brine Spring No. 1 averages 

68 Mache Units per liter of water and is due to Radium Salts in solution. 

For the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Disorders; Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity 
we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or in Europe. 

Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 


Red Swan Inn GO L F 


























Warwick, New York | 
Open May 28th to October rst. DUTCHER HOUSE 
Modern hotel, electric lights; ELEVA- | PAWLING, N.Y. 
TOR; steam heat; beautifully located in | MN 
the mountains of Orange County, 63 — 
from New York City; rooms en suite, with | 
or without bath; excellent cuisine; vege- |] | Always open. Leland W. Blankinship, Leasee 
tables from own garden; golf links on | 
hotel grounds; — courts; a, | 
concerts daily; dancing every evening; gri 
room; fine roads for motoring; fireproof THE SPA SANATORIUM 
garage, livery; illustrated booklet. | A.J. THAvER, _ eee ©, ¥- SS. 
BERKELEY S. DAVIS. pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 

















Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn Annex 


IN THE PINES OF LONGISLAND. Valuable for those need- 

ing quiet and rest in the country. Resident nurses and physicians. 

bho for booklet. bee iy ag 55 Brentwood. Address Ross 
ealth Resort, Brentwood, L. I. 


CEDAR CLIFF INN 


MONROE, NEW YORK 
A delightful hills and lakes; 





Orange County, MAINE 





resort among the 





suites with bath, 800 ft. elevation, 49 miles from T RY 
city; own garden, golf, tennis, boating, ro HE HOMES EAD 
fishing, music, garage. ‘Booklet. M. E. HAIGHT. Balley Island, Maine 


| Will reopen June 15. Illustrated booklet on 
application to T. E. HAZELL, Summit, N. J. 





NEW YORK CITY 





The St. Hubert 


120 West 57th St. | 


Modern, fireproof, located in the resi- 
dential section of the city. | 
Two blocks from Central Park. 
Apartments, furnished or unfurnished, 
of one room to as many as desired. 


PEABODY & BABCOCK,, Props. || 











DOUGLAS INN and COTTAGES 
DOUGLAS HILL, MAINE 


Attractive Mountain Resort now open. 
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MR. PURINTON’S 

EPFICIENCY 
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} Send for Booklet and rates 








262. Mr. C. T., Arkansas. “Please inform me 
concerning a good diet for a person preparing to 
run a long race.” 

Natural wheat, oats, corn, rye, barley; 
figs, dates, prunes, raisins, fresh milk and 
eggs; limited portion of nuts; occasional 
fish, fowl or game; plenty of fruit and 
vegetables; a little pure candy, especially 
chocolate. No red meat, pork, salt or 
canned meat; no tea or coffee; no spices, 
greases, condiments; no pastry; no stimu- 
lants, carbonated beverages or ice-water ; 
no denaturized fare such as white flour 
bread or patent breakfast foods. Investi- 
gate the remarkable endurance tests made 
on special diet by Chittenden and others 
at Yale—you might get particulars from 


Prof. Irving Fisher, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 
263. Professor A., New Hampshire. “Am 


thirty-four years of. age, have had theological 
training, been in school work in America and 
mission work in Burma, want to enter business 
or the consular service. My present plan is to 
apply for a position as teacher in the Philip- 
pines, then study a mail course with the Ameri- 
can Law and Consular College in Washington, 
D. C., and learn Spanish also. (a) Is the plan a 
good one? (b). Is the institution mentioned the 
best for my purpose? (c) How should I apply 
for a teaching position in the Philippines ?” 

(a) We think so. (b) It is hardly safe 
to declare any school the “best”; we do 
not, however, know of a better one for your 
purpose, unless you can find a local insti- 
tution more convenient in the Islands. (c) 
Apply for information to the United States 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C. The man to give you most excellent 
advice, if he will do so, is Right Rev. 
Charles H. Brent, bishop of the Philippine 
Islands, Zamboago, Philippine Islands, 


264. Miss E. U., California. “I graduate from 
high school this June, and it is necessary that I 
immediately earn my living. Is there any work I 
could do in which I could use my knowledge of 
history and debating? I have had four years of 
history, and short terms of civics and economics.” 

You might obtain a position in a literary 
research bureau; a public library; a wom- 
an suffrage campaign organization; the 
office of your state historian or the wom- 
an’s department of a national association 
like the National Civic Federation. Apply 
also to your State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Get copies of the largest newspapers 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco; then 
try to discover how your special knowledge 
could be made to serve the newspaper, and 
ask for a job accordingly. Typewrite all 
your letters—your penmanship is poor. If 
you knew typewriting, bookkeeping or office 
filing, you would have three times as good 
a chance for a desirable position. 


265. Mr. C. F. B., New York. “I am a public 
accountant, and have heard much lately in re- 
gard to personal efficiency. I greatly need the 
benefit of an understanding of this subject. Will 
you kindly indicate how I may best pursue the 
study?” 

Obtain as many as possible of the effi- 
ciency articles and Question Box answers 
in back files of The Independent. Read my 
book, “Efficient Living,” grade yourself on 
the different tests, and ask us how to in- 
crease your lowest percentages. Apply to 
Efficiency Publishing Company, Woolworth 
Building, New York, for a list of modern 
books on the subject. See announcement 
on page 445 of The Independent for March 
27, 1916, and keep in touch with the work 
of the Institute, chronicled in these pages. 


266. Mr. C. H. R, New Jersey. “‘(a) Can you 
advise me where to obtain instruction in com- 
mercial art? (b) Can such study be done after 
business hours? (c). Is the profession over- 
crowded? (d) How is the work best disposed of ?” 
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braska; Federal School of Commercial De- 
signing, Warner Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; W. L. Evans School of Car- 
tooning, Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Rosing School of Lettering and Design, 
Union Building, Cleveland; De Beck and 
Carter Feature Service, First National 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh. Also get a copy 
of the Students’ Art Magazine, Lockwood 
Publishing Company, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. (b) Yes—while you are learning the 
technique. (c) With amateurs, but not 
with artists of talent and skill. (d) Ask 
the schools mentioned above, prior to en- 
rolling. 





267. Mr. L. T., Nebraska. “I am a high school 
senior, nineteen years old. (a) I would like your 
advice as to a profitable means of making some 
of my college expenses during the summer 
months. (b) I am told that Chautauqua systems 
employ young fellows to set up tents, look after 
the grounds, etc. Will you please give me the ad- 
dress of some such companies?” 

(a) You might sell books, life insur- 
ance, office appliances or household uten- 
sils; work in hay fields; buy a candy ma- 
chine and follow the outdoor amusement 
companies, or obtain a concession at a 
summer resort; wait on table in a summer 
hotel or boarding house; act as agent for 
weekly and monthly periodicals. Apply for 
a summer job to the new Federal Employ- 
ment Bureau—ask your local postmaster 
for details. 

(b) Chautauqua Institution, Chautau- 
qua, New York; Community Chautauqua, 
Incorporated, Equitable Building, New 
York City. 





268. Mr. S. Y., New York. “What system of 
saving should one take, to save $500 in five 
years, by monthly payments ?” 

The Postal Savings system would prob- 
ably serve as well as any; inquire at your 
post office. Write also The American 
Bankers’ Association, 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, for their literature on cultiva- 
tion of thrift. A series of booklets on sav- 
ings may be had from John Muir & Co., 
61 Broadway, New York. 





269. Miss H. W., Maine. “I want information 
regarding the Gary System of Education. I would 
be very glad to “Learn to do by doing” if I 
could make expenses. I have a seminary educa- 
tion and have taught rural schools. (a) Could I 
get a chance as assistant in any of the Gary 
Schools? (b) If not, could I take a correspond- 
ence course?” 

(a) Apply to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., for a list of 
schools conducted on the Gary plan; write 
the principals of the schools you prefer, 
as to obtaining a position. 

(b) No correspondence courses are of- 
fered, to our knowledge. The Gary plan 
is more for the utilization of school build- 
ings and the practicalization of teachers 
and scholars than for the adoption of a 
new scheme of education proper. It can- 
not be used, except inferentially, by teach- 
ers apart from a Gary School. Read 
“Schools of Tomorrow,” by John and 
Evelyn Dewey, published by Dutton at 
$1.50, for general information. 





270. Mr. L. H. O., Argentina. “I want more 
energy, more vitality, I feel too much like a 
half-empty bag, instead of an overflowing one. 
I believe I am weak in both mind and body— 
perhaps more exercize would improve matters. 
I work ten hours as cashier and bookkeeper, 
and with two for travel and one for lunch have 
little time each day for exercize. Please make 
suggestions.” 

You can do tensing and breathing exer- 
cizes while traveling. You can omit lunch 
—or make it liquid—and take a brisk walk 
at the noon hour. You can systematize 
your work so as to cut an hour off each 
afternoon, and spend the hour in the open 
air. You can sleep outdoors, in a sleep- 
ing porch or a window-tent. 

Secure magazines listed in Question Box 
answer No. 241, issue of April 24, 1916. 
Study the advertisements and investigate. 
Meanwhile reduce your breakfast a third 
or a half, and watch yourself brace up. 
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N° hotel on the New England coast is more 

notable in the beauty of its location, the 
attractiveness of surroundings and perfection 
Located on the sea, in the center 
of a large private park. Accommodates 500. 
Local and long distance telephone in each 


Send postal to-day for beautiful illustrated book, 
Opens telling how easy to reach here from all points. Closes Late 
June 26th _} MUSIC BY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA  |_September 


WINTER: THE CAROLINA, PINEHURST, N. C. 


LUN 


WU 


Unequaled facilities for golf, tennis, dancing, yacht- 
ing, canoeing, boating, bathing, deep sea fishing, 
motoring, well-equipped garage. 


Associated with the IDEAL and NEW ENGLAND Tours 














Write for illustrated literature and rates 


H. W. PRIEST, Manager = 
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BRETTON WOODS 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


GOLF MOTORING | HORSEBACK 
in the very | through the RIDING 
shadow of Alps of over Mountain 

Mount New Trails and 

Washington England | Woodland Paths 


The Mount Pleasant 2pcns Jun* *- 


oses Oct, 2. 


C. J. DUNPHY, Manager. 
The Mount Washington 2p<2: 32” 


oses Oct. 15. 
D. J. TRUDEAU, Manager. 


RAILROADS: Through 
ee FD SF 

| office, 243 5th av., New York, 
elephone, Madison Sq., 9230. 


service via 
M. R.R 





AT WA rq 


- 
Summer Round Trips, $66, $100 
and $110, including berth and 
meals, No tours like these any- 
where in the world, For full in- 


oy ey write J. H. BUNCH, 
. A., Alaska Steamship Co., 
., Seattle, Wash. 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 
Tickets and Tours 

We offer tours to Alaska, Japan, South America under per- 
sonal escort. We arrange independent Vacation Tours any- 
where at inclusive prices. Write us about your plans. 

6 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chi San Pranci 
Inquire at any American Express office. 
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Hudson River 4y Daylight 


OR the through trip, New York to Albany, or for a delight- 
ful day’s outing, take one of the splendid Day Line flyers, — 


“Washington Irving” 
“Robert Fulton” 


Service daily, except Sunday, between New York and Albany, 
with connections for the Catskills, the Adirondacks and points 
north, east and west. Through rail tickets via New York Central or 
West Shore R. R. accepted on steamers. Orchestra; restaurant. 


Send 4c in stamps for illustrated summer literature 


HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 


Desbrosses St. Pier, New York 


PMMPIID IIE MIEN IMEEM 


“Hendrick Hudson” 
“Albany” 


CUTTONET YUEN TINNY TTT 


[YTITIVTAN TTI EEN OO 
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In the a ae 


“*Asfaras the - can reach, island upon island rise 


from the crystal waters of the 8t. Lawrence, jewels 
in a studded bracelet.’’ 

Every hour hasits revelation of beauty, 
grandeur and historic interest. 800 
miles of lakes, rivers and rapids. The 
tripincludes the Thousand Islands, the 
exciting descent of the marvelous rapids, 
Montreal, Quaint Old Quebec, and the 
famous Saguenay River, with its stu- 
pendous Capes, “Trinity” and “Eter- 
nity.” Up-to-date Canada Steamship 
Hotels at Murray Bay and Tadousac. 


FARES FROM NIAGARA FALLS 


To Montreal and return - - - $18.55 

To Quebec and return - - « - 25,90 

To Saguenay River and return 34.55 
Send 6c postage a illustrated booklet, map and 
guide to JOHN F ROE, Asst. Pass. Traffic M Mer. 


Canada TRO i 129 R.& 0. Bldg., Montreal, 
2 Canes a. 








every essential expense. 








The Finest Summer Cruise 
on the Atlantic Seaboard 


12,4 orth cr 6052 
Northern Cruise — 
Visiting Foreign America UP 


equal in interest, novelty and healthfulness to a European cruise. 
Visiting HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, the land of Evangeline, and 
ST. JOHNS, Newfoundiand, the Norway of America, via the 


Red Cross Line 


New tourist steamships, STEPHANO and FLORIZEL, fitted 
with every convenience and safety device. Cost of trip includes 
7 days at seaand 5 in port. Splendid 
cuisine, orchestra, sea sports. Ship is your hotel for the entire trip. 





Reduced Rates for Superior Accommodations, Sept. and Oct. | 
' officers would be bothered with one. 


Write today for illustrated booklet11, 


| BOWRING & COMPANY, 11 Battery Pl., N. Y. | 





o BERMUDA 


Sailings twice a week, 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 


Twin Screw 


Ss. S. “BERMUDIAN” 


Sails every Wednesday. 
Twin Screw 


Ss. S. “EVANGELINE” 


Under the American Flag. 
Chartered by the Quebec Steamship Company. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. ““GUIANA’’ and other steamers fortnightly for St. 


Sails alternate 


Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, | 


| there anything the matter with your 


Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 
For full information apply to 


Quebec 8. S. Co., 32 Broadway, New York 
Thos. Cook & Sons, 245 Broadway, N. Y. Or Any Ticket Agent’ 




















MOUNT GRETNA PARK 


On Line of CORNWALL & LEBANON RAILROAD 


The most popular and attractive mountain cottage 


resort in the State 





HOTEL CONEWAGO, MOUNT GRETNA, PA. 


A modern up-to-date resort hotel will be open_for the season on June 29th. This hotel 
is pleasantly located on an eminence above Lake Conewago and is becoming more popular 
each year. 


: Apply to SAMUEL H. LEV 
phia, Pa., until June 2oth; 


United Brethren Assembly, Aug. 1-10. 


Write to the undersigned for copy of beautifully illustrated booklet of Mount Gretna. 


Pres’t and Gen’L. Supt. - 
? Cornwall &LebanonR.R.Co. “*" 


A. D. SMITH 


Cottage Settlement and Hotels protected by sewerage system and disposal plant. 
-EWIS, Newport 
after that date at Hotel. 


DATES OF CONVENTIONS, ETC. 


Apartments, 16th and Spruce Sts., Philadel- 


Annual Assembly Reformed Church, Aug. 5-12. 


LEBANON, PA. 











WHAT THE TOMMIES 


‘THOUGHT OF KITCHENER 


BY WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 








These personal impressions of Lord 
Kitchener are written by an Amer- 
ican who fought for fourteen 
months as a British Tommy. His 
graphic description of “Killing the 
Wounded” was published in The In- 
dependent of May 29.—THE EDiTor. 

















J ORD KITCHENER was not a sen- 
timental man. He was generous in 
his reward of the right, and he was 
terrible in his punishment of the wrong. 
Yet he was loved. “Tommy” is not 
given to sentiment as a rule, and he 
doesn’t care much for any one who is. 
He loves a strong man; and Kitchener 
was his ideal. 

Lord Kitchener, like his men, de- 
spised a fop. I saw “K. of K.” but 
twice during my time of service, 
and it was the second time I saw 
him that the following incident hap- 
pened. He was to review a new brigade 
at a point “somewhere in France,” and 
I took two of our officers down to the 
railroad to meet his train. These officers 
were to serve with the guard of honor 
which was to meet him. There were 
officers from practically all of the units 
then in France there at the station, and 
they lined up according to rank while 
waiting for the train. 

Contrary to the popular idea in this 
country the monocle is not common 
among army men. I[ think I am safe 
in saying that not one in a hundred 





| The few who do use them are generally 
| the fops, and they are ridiculed for 
their silliness. As I sat at “attention” 
at the wheel of my car I noticed one 
| officer, a subaltern by the way, who 
had a monocle screwed in his eye, and 
he bore other marks which placed him 
in the “asses” class. 

Finally the train pulled in, every one 
sprang to “attention” and Lord Kitche- 
ner stepped from the train. He returned 
the general salute, and shook hands 
with some of the senior officers. Then 
he walked down the line of officers on 


| the platform. As he came to the “gay 


dog” with the monocle he stopped. “Is 


eyesight?” he asked. “No, sir,” 
the subaltern. 

“Then take that thing out!” growled 
“K. of K.”, and I noticed that his order 
was not long in being obeyed. Needless 
to say the story flew like wildfire. 

I have talked with men who have 
served under him in South Africa, 
Egypt, and India, and I can truthfully 
say that I have never heard a man say 
a word of anything but admiration for 
him. The grief felt by the civilian pop- 
ulation in England will be great, but I 
know the sorrow felt by the men of the 
British Expeditionary Force will be the 
deepest, for he was the leader, the man 
who never failed them, and the man 
they would go thru ten thousand hells 


replied 





to serve. 
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BOSTON 


390 Commonwealth Avenue 
Near Massachusctts Ave. subway station. 
You should know about this distinc- 
tive Boston house. Globe trotters call 
it one of the most attractive and home- 
like hotels in the world. 
Wholly Reasonable Rates. 
Your inquiries gladly answered and 
our ee mailed, . 
H. P. COSTELLO, Mgr. 








WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 














ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON? 


Ladfes going to Boston without male escort find 
the Franklin Square House a delightful place to 
stop. A home hotel in the heart of Boston for 
young women, with a transient department. Safe, 
comfortable, convenient of access; reasonable. For 
particulars and prices address, 


Miss CASTINE C. SWANSON, Snupt., 
11 Bast Newton St., Boston. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS 


oy a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
. & A. Stations. Convenient ‘to all parts of the 
ohy. European and American Plans. Music. 


FRED E. JONES Proprietor 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 


A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION. 
Opens June 17. Elevation 1,400 feet. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 
NEW JERSEY 
HOTEL THEDFORD, Asbury Park, N. J. 


6th Avenue, Overlooking Ocean. Enlarged and im- 
proved. Suite with bath. Refined patronage. Book- 
let. HARRY DUFFIELD, Owner and Proprietor. 


VACATION TRIPS 


“B BY SEA. ” 
BALTIMORE AND PHILADELPHIA 
TO 


BOSTON 


SAVANNAH-JACKSONVILLE 
DELIGHTFUL SAIL 
Fine Steamers, Low Fares, Best Service. 


Plan your vacation to include 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.” 


Tour Book Free on Request. 


Merchants & Miners Trans. Co. 


W. P. TURNER, G. P. A., Balto., Md. 
Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 


YOUR BODY IS HUNGRY Far 
Vicor OR | meynet § 


FruitarVicoR 3: 
































ordinary daily food tacks ace vital saits. The 
cnarehnng drink of Fruit-Vigor—refreshing and invig- 
orating- body from ailments and from 


the 
— 


~~ rreeryr jars ve SS. 50-6 jars eines 
FOOD COMPANY, 546 Security 








THE HORROR OF THE 
FIRST-LINE TRENCHES 


“T fought at Ypres. I fought at St. 
Julien. I fought at Lacouture and Fes- 
tubert. I fought at Cuinchy. I fought at 
Givenchy and La Bassée, and in the 
first-line trenches at Messines. And be- 
fore all these I fought in the first line 


at Richebourg and Laventie, and I live, | 


That is the remarkable record of | 


one of sixteen alive out of 500.” 


Romeo Houle, a Massachusetts boy who 
enlisted as private in a French Can- 
adian regiment when the war broke out. 
In the spring of 1916 the American 
Government procured his discharge, 
since he had enlisted when he was under 
age, and he came back to this country, 
“the one I’d best die for, if die I must 
for any.” He tells graphically the story 
of what war means to the men in the 
trenches: 


The true story of the trenches has never 


been told. I know, because for many 
months I have lived in trenches. I have 
slept daily in dread of bullet, shrapnel, 


mine, and deadly gas; and nightly in fear 
of mine and gas—and the man-eating rats. 

I am one of the few soldiers living who 
entered the front trenches at the opening 
of the war and who lived to fight the Ger- 
mans in the front trenches in February, 
1916. And returning unexpectedly, 
snatched by the American Government out 
of the very jaws of death, I discovered how 
much American people have been talking 
of the trenches and how little, after 
they really know. 

Who has seen hell? Who has experienced 
the horrors of Milton’s terrible vision or 
the slow tortures of Dante’s inferno? God! 
If Dante’s dream madness were truth, and 
those seven circles were seven encircling 
battle lines in northern France or the torn 
fringe of brave little Belgium, I could stand 
up and say there is no agony of body or 
mind which I have not seen, which I have 
not experienced. I thank God and give Him 
the glory that I still am sane. 

Gas? What do you know of it, you peo- 
ple who never heard earth and hefhven 
rock with the frantic turmoil of the cease- 
less bombardment? A crawling yellow cloud 
that pours in upon you, that gets you by 
the throat and shakes you as a huge mas- 
tiff might shake a kitten, and leaves you 
burning in every nerve and vein of your 
body with pain unthinkable; your eyes 
starting from their sockets; your face 
turned yellow-green. 

Rats? What did you ever read of the 
rats in the trenches? Next to gas, they still 
slide on their fat bellies thru)§ my 
dreams. Poe could have got new inspira- 
tion from their dirty hordes. Rats, rats, 
rats—I see them still, slinking from new 
meals on corpses, from Belgium to the 
Swiss Alps. Rats, rats, rats, tens of thou- 
sands of rats, crunching between battle 
lines while the rapid-firing guns mow the 
trench edge—crunching their hellish feasts. 
Full fed, slipping and sliding down into 
the wet trenches they swarm at night— 
and more than one poor wretch has had 
his face eaten off by them while he slept. 

Stench? Did you ever breathe air foul 
with the gases arising from a thousand rot- 
ting corpses? Dirt? Have you ever fought 
half madly thru days and nights and weeks 
unwashed, with feverish rests between long 
hours of agony, while the guns boom their 
awful symphony of death, and the bullets 
zip-zip-zip ceaselessly along the trench 
edge that is your skyline—and your death- 
line, too, if you stretch and stand up- 


Romeo Houle, know the trench. 
I longed for big adventures, you see, and 
now, ah, God! I am sick of adventure, for 
the adventures I have had will plague my 
sleep until I die-—New York Times. 





all, 





You’ve wondered why you don’t get 
ahead. Why your pay isn’t increased. 
Why you don’t get promoted. You've 
blamed everything and everybody, when 
the real drawback is yourself. 


You’re standing still because you lack 
‘training. Because you have not pre- 
pared yourself to do some one thing bet- 
ter than others. If you really want to 
get ahead, the way is open to you. 


For 25 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been helping men to climb 
into good paying positions. Nearly 5000 re- 
ported last year that I. C. S. training had won 
them advancement. You can get I. C. §S. 
training in your spare time in your own home 
without losing a day or a dollar from your 
| present employment. 


Position, power, good — independ- 
ence, are within your reach, I. C. S. are 
ready to help you be the man sae want to be. 
Let them show you how. Mark and mail 
this coupon. 


1.C.S., Box 4513, Scranton, Pa, 


— —— «<= TEAR OUT HERE 


| a 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE scnooLs | 
Box 4513, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 

the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting HApvERTiSING MAN 

E Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 


Electric Car Running 
Electric Wiring 


Telegraph Expert RAILROADER 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNER 
Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 


Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
ARCHITECT CIVIL SERVICE 
Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Architectural Draftsman AGRICULTURE 
Textile Overscer or Supt. 


Navigator Spanish 
Poultry Raising |_| German 


| as Engineer 

CIVIL ENGINEER 

| Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR 
Metallurgist or Prospector 

j STATIONARY ENGINEER 

| arine Engineer 

| 

| 

I 


Concrete Builder 
Structural Engine 
PLUMBING AND HE. EATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


AUTOMOBILES French 
Auto Repairing Italian 





Name 
Occupation 
& Employer. 
Street 
and No. 


City. 











State. 





SC caupaies 





Preserves Good 
Complexions, 
Improves Bad 
Complex- 

ions 

















us 62 in 
Stainps, to 
cover cost of 
packing and mail- 
ing. and get free our 
Guest Room Package 
containing Ingram's Face 
Powder and Rouge in novel 
purse packets, and Milkweed 
















jj Kk Sweet 
= 













Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder 
and Perfume in Guest Room sizes, 
Address 


FREDERICK F. moon ane co. 
Established 18. 
Windsor, Fo 

54 Tenth St. Detroit,U.S.A, 
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DIVIDENDS 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 25, 1916. 
The Board of Directors of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works bas declared the regular semi-annual 
dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) PER 
CENT. on the Preferred Capital Stock, payable 
JULY 1, 1916, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 10, 1916. 
WILLIAM deK.RAFFT, Secretary. 


RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER CO. 
25 Broad Street, New York, June 6, 1916. 
The Board of Directors of the Ray Consolidated 

Copper Company bas this day declared a quarterly 

dividend of fifty cents per share, payable June 30, 

1916, to stockholders of record at the close of 

business on June 16, 1916. 

E. P. SHOVE, Treasurer. 





THE 








OFFICE OF 
THE NIAGARA FALLS POWER CO., 
15 Broad St., New York, June 6, 1916. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
Company, held on the 6th day of June, 1916, a 
dividend of $2 per share was declared on the 
capital stock of this Company, payable on and 
after the 15th day of July, 1916, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on the 30th 
day of June, 1916. F. L. LOVELACE, Secretary. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street. 


Philadelphia, June 7th, 1916. 

The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
per cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the Com- 
pany on both Common and Preferred Stocks, pay- 
able July ist, 1916, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 19th, 1916. Checks 
will be mailed. 

WALTER G. HENDERSON 
UTAH COPPER COMPANY, 
120 Broadway, New York, June 6th, 1916. 
REGULAR DIVIDEND No. 32 
EXTRA DIVIDEND No. 2. 

The Board of Directors of the Utah Copper 
Company has this day declared regular quarterly 
dividend No. 32, of One dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50) per share, and extra dividend No. 2, of 
One dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per share, both 
payable June’ 30th, 1916, to stockholders of 
record at 3 o’clock P. M., June 16th, 1916. 

The books for the transfer of the stock of the 
Company will remain open. 

Cc. K. LIPMAN, 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 
43 Exchange Place, New York, 
MANAGERS 
THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND 
LIGHTING CORPORATION. 

The Board of Directors of THE MANILA ELEC- 
TRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING CORPOR'A- 
TION Was declared a quarterly dividend of OND 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (1%%) on the Cap- 
ital Stock of the Corporation, payable Saturday, 
July ist, 1916, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, June 17th, 1916. 

T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
New York, June 8, 1916. 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock 
of this Company (No. 44), and a quarterly divi- 
dend of ONE PER CENT. on the Common 
Stock (No. 19) have been declared payable July 
15, 1916, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on Monday, June 19, 1916. 
THOMAS A. DOE, Treasurer. 





Treasurer. 





Asst, Secretary. 

















Shakespeare's Portrait 


While our limited supply lasts we 
will mail in a tube suitable for fram- 
ing an excellent reproduction on 
heavy cameo paper of Leopold Flam- 
eng’s etching of the famous Chandos 
portrait of Shakespeare. Send six 
two-cent stamps to cover cost of 
wrapping and mailing. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Shakespeare Dept., 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Ourentire stock of latest models ie offered 
at special prices for the summer only. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 

ar. Buy now and save as much as $75. 
Branch stores in leading cities. 

Write for Catalog and Summer Price List. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FOR MORE REVENUE 

Owing mainly to the projected in- 
crease in the army and enlargement of 
the navy, Congress must provide for 
additional revenue by new taxes. Some 
thought that an increase of $225,000,- 
000 would be needed, but Secretary Mc- 
Adoo has said to the House committee 
on Ways and Means that $150,000,000 
will be sufficient. Estimates unofficially 
made some time ago have recently been 
reduced by unforeseen yields of reve- 
nue from existing laws. For example, 
the Treasury Department expects that 
the income taxes for the fiscal year end- 
ing with this month will amount to at 
least $110,000,000, altho only $80,- 
000,000 was collected last year, and the 
Department’s estimate, in December 
last, of the receipts for the current 
year was only $85,000,000. Prosperity 
accounts for the addition. And it is 
predicted that internal revenue collec- 
tions will show a new high record. 
There are additions of $5,500,000 for 
tobacco and $10,000,000 for distilled 
spirits. These changes are ascribed by 
the Treasury Department to prosperity, 
increases of wages, and a more effective 
enforcement of the laws against those 
who seek by fraud or otherwise to avoid 
payment. 

The bill for new taxes must originate, 
of course, in the House, where the 
Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means committee are now at work upon 
it. They have reached an agreement as 
to inheritance taxes and the proposed 
additions to the taxes on income, but 
have found some difficulty in framing 
a list of taxes to be imposed upon muni- 
tions and other war supplies. It is re- 
ported that the inheritance tax will not 
be applied to any estate which does not 
exceed $100,000, and that the committee 
will not ask for a reduction of the 
present income tax exemption limits of 
$3000 and $4000. But taxes on all in- 
comes exceeding $10,000 will be heavily 
increased. 

In the same bill provision will be 
made for a Tariff Commission of six 
members (not more than three from 
one and the same political party), 
which will be empowered to make in- 
vestigations at the request of the Presi- 
dent or of the committees in Congress 
which have charge of tariff legislation. 
It is now expected that the bill will 
also impose duties—which may be tem- 
porary—for the encouragement and 
protection of manufacturers of dye- 
stuffs in this country. For dyestuffs 
we have been depender:t upon Germany. 
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Foreign Securities 
. Are they yet a pur- 
chase? What countries 


offer the most attractive 
opportunity for the in- 
vestor ? 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 
For particulars— which will be sent 
gratis — address Dept. Z-20 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Cupasination of its Character 

in World. - 








AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.30 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 

















Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS. Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
AUTHORS We want your manuscript for 

book publication. Let us put our 
experience as publishers against your talent for results. 

WRITE US TODAY 

CANTERBURY;BOOK CO., 120 Boylston St.. Boston. Mass, 














For 36 years we have been paying our customers 

ithe highest returns consistent with conservative 

fy methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 710 
$25 Certifieates of De: ing Investo! 





it also fo 
PERKINS& CO. Lawrence Kans 








Canadian Investments 


Choice Life Insurance stock of 
leading Canadian Company es- 
tablished 23 years, earns 6%. 
Profits and surplus increasing. 
Dividends half yearly. Supply 
limited, value increasing. Ask 
for circular L. 


D. H. McDONALD & CO. 
BANKERS 


<Est. 1887) Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask., Canada 
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sya-0eWe elerers 


To Save the 
Lost Days 


Many a dull day is now saved 
by a bran food. 

This is Nature's laxative. Every 
day—yes, every meal—bran flakes 
should be mixed with fine foods. 

In Pettijohn’s, a tender flake-bran 
is mixed with wheat flakes or with 
flour. In gems, muffins, etc., Petti- 
john’s Flour is better-liked than 
white flour. 

Serve it in some way daily. 
Everybody needs it. Minds are 
keener, days are sunnier for it. 
Prove this once and you'll never 
go without it. 


Pettijohn5 


fund Flour 


A fine patent flour mixed with 25 per 
cent special bran flakes. To be used in 
place of white flour or Graham. 25c per 
= package. 

’s Breakfast Food—A soft wheat 
3 rolled into luscious flakes, 25 per cent bran. 
§ 15Sc per package. (1277) 
§ The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 


> 

















National Defense, Monroe Doctrine, 
European War, World Peace and 35 
other vital topics thoroly debated 
by world leaders of thought. DE- 
BATERS’ HANDBOOK SERIES. 


BOT 
SIDES 


Cloth, $1 each, postpaid. Send for com- 
plete list. 

W. H. WILSON CO. 
Box R White Plains, N. Y. 











1825 The Burnham Antique Bookstore 1916 


Oldest S d Hand Bookstore in New England 
54-A Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Now ready. Send for our specially interesting 44 page 
catalogue. We purchase large or small lots of Books, 
Engraved Portraits, Lithographic Views, Broadsides 
and other Literary property. What can you offer? We 
can find the book you are in search of, Try us. 


























Runs on Alcohol 


anywhere. Noelectricity, wires or springs. 
Convenient. Much cheaper to operate than 
other fans. 12-inch blades. Roller bearing. 
Reliable. Brings genuine comfort and sat- 
isfaction. Ideal for the sick room. 3rd sea- 
son. A proved success. The Wonder Fan. 
Price $16.50 cash with order only, 
delivery prepaid in the continental U.S.A. 


'— = yom aan - 








ae, Write ite today for i new 1 171- book 





htin your own home. 
s absolutely FREE. 
ing a 

luced price offer. 


oflew 
Chicago, lilincis 
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AGE’S 





Chairman Kitchin says that the com- 
mittee’s bill will make it possible for 
manufacturers here within the next five 
years to produce at least sixty-five per 
cent of the quantity required for do- 
mestic consumption. Probably the new 
Tariff Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission will be authorized 
to defend our manufacturers against a 
possible “dumping” of foreign goods 
here at low prices after the war. The 
stamp taxes of the present law will 
be repealed. After the national political 
conventions the bill will be reported to 
the House. 


RAIL AND MOTOR STOCKS 


In May the average advance for 
railroad stocks on the New York Ex- 
change was about 3 points. For the 
shares of industrials the gain was 
slight, and 2 points measured the av- 
erage addition for combined repre- 
sentative groups of both kinds of se- 
curities. That month saw the begin- 
ning of a new speculative movement in 
the stock of motor companies, due to 
reports about mergers and consolida- 
tions, in which well known and notably 
successful corporations were involved. 
This movement was subjected to some 
restraint when the rate for call loans 
rose, on the 6th inst., to 4 per cent for 
the first time since the Exchange was 
reopened in December, 1914, but it 
continues to be the most interesting 
feature of the market. The advance 
of the call interest rate was due in 
part to the demand for large sums to be 
used in the motor merger operations. 

Many who know how railroad earn- 
ings, both gross and net, have been 
growing do not see why the market 
value of railroad shares has not moved 
upward in accord with these gains. In 
April several prominent roads made 
new high records. The New York 
Central’s increase was 52 per cent; 
the Pennsylvania’s was 55. A state- 
ment published by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shows that the net 
per mile for all the roads in the ten 
months ending with April was in- 
creased by 36 per cent. But it must 
be borne in mind that there has been 
continuous selling here of stocks owned 
abroad, and that there has been no 
settlement of the wages controversy 
between all the companies and their 
employees. This dispute is now the 
subject of conferences in New York. 
If the demands of the men should be 
granted the cost of operating the roads 
would be increased by about $100,000,- 
000 a year. A strike would cause great 
loss; a compromise must largely reduce 
net earnings. 

By a new tax of 10 per cent on in- 
come, added to 25 per cent now paid, 
the British Government promotes the 
sale of American railroad stocks owned 
in Great Britain. This tax is imposed if 
the securities be not sold to or depos- 
ited with the government in accord- 
ance with the mobilization plan. One 
estimate is that $400,000,000 of securi- 
ties held abroad have been absorbed 
by our market since January 1, in ad- 
dition to $1,500,000,000 taken before 
that date. Continuous liquidation on 





SOCIETY 
PRISONS 


By Thomas Mott Osborne 


Do you believe in prisons for pun- 
ishment or prisons for reform? 

What would you think of a hospital 
where patients were kept for a speci- 
fied length of time and were either 
dismissed before they were cured, 
or were kept on months and years 
after they were cured? 

Four-fifths of the sixteen hundred 
and more convicts now at Sing Sing 
have been in prison before, showing 
that our system does not reform 

The defects of the old prison sys- 
tem and the success of Mr. Osborne’s 
ideas for its reform, in practice at 
Aubum and Sing Sing Prisons, are 
strikingly described here. 


Price $1.35 net, postpaid 








Yale University Press 


New Haven - - - Connecticut 


MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared -» 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 





























Stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains 
Aymar Embury, 11, Arci' t, New York 


Moss-green and Tile-red Roofs 
Bungalow-brown and Silver-gray Walls 


and many other beautiful and artistic 
color-combinations that you can- 
not get with paint, are made with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


They cost less than half as much as paint, 
and look twice as well. The colors are 
softer and richer, with no glaze or “painty” 
effect and the Creosote thoroughly preserves 
the wood. They are original genuine 
Creosote Stains, made of refined Creosote, 
and strong, lasting colors finely ground in 
pure linseed oil. Avoid the cheap, tawdry 
colors and dangerous inflammability of the 
kerosene-oil imitations. 
You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country 
Send for free samples of stained wood 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc,, Mfg. Chemists 











18 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM 


“A nation-wide and intensive interest in the rural school” 
was declared at the recent meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, of the National Education Association, at 
Detroit, to be “the most important problem of American 
education today.” 


The Magazine, Education, for June 


is a special rural school number. Among the distinguished 
educators who contribute to this number are the following: 


ESHEStEG) 


Hon. Mason Stone, State Superintendent of Education 
for Vermont. 

Hon. David Snedden, Commissioner of Education for 
Massachusetts. 

Principal William B. Aspinwall, State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass. 

George A. Works, Professor of Rural Education, Cor- 
nell University. 

Edward J. Ward, Specialist, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

President Kenyon L. Butterfield, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College. 

Rev. Howard A. M. Briggs, Huntington, Mass. 

H. L. Clough, Inspector of Rural Schools, Connecticut. 


No one who is interested in the Rural School question 
should fail to see this June number of EDUCATION. It 
will be sent postpaid by the publishers on receipt of 35c. 


EDUCATION opens its 37th year with the September 
number. The subscription price is $3 per year. Master 
M. T. Pritchard, of the Everett School, Boston, says of it: 
“As necessary to a teacher as a medical journal to a physi- 


cian.” 
THE PALMER COMPANY 
Educational Publishers, 120 Boylston St. Boston 
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Scenario Exchange, 2058 W.107 St., N.Y. 


FACTORY to RIDER 


eS Sa 


Bonpanise MO coe aetse) 
NORTHWESTERN ,Miltary and 
Naval Academy 
New fireproof home on shores of Lake Geneva. Modern sani- 
tation, ventilation, heating, lighting. High scholastic stand- 
ards; certificate privileges. Outdoor life emphasized. 
charge covering board, tuition, uniforms, pocket money, 


Address COL. R. P. DAVIDSON. Supt.. Lake Geneva, Wi 
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ves 
$10 to crete 

RANGER BICYCLES in % styles, colors 
and sizes. Greatly im ; 


Fixed 












SUMMER CAMPS 








On beautiful Naomi 
Pine Tree Camp for Girls 23.D°ssor. om! 
sea in pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. Four hours from icycles taken in trad 
— York ne Philadelphia. Bungalows and tents on sunny hiil, De not buy Ay an pit” until you 
experienced councilors. Hockey, basketball, canoeing—all our. writeand learn our wo iderf: new 
door sports. Tutoring if desired. Endorsed py parens and girls, - - seere, jou prices 


and liberal terms, A brings everything. Write now. 
Penn. Philadelphia 905 8. 47th St. Miss Blanche D. Price. | MEAD CYCLE éo. DEPT. k-198 CHICAGG 


INTERLAKEN SUMMER CAMP 


MID-JUNE TO SEPTEMBER FIRST 


Where boys grow brown and strong and develop the moral fibre 
of manhood. 700-acre estate. 200acres of woods and meadow. Land 
sports, hikes and camping amid the sand dunes. Boating, fishing, 
swimming. Ponies. Boys build their own huts, their own boats— 
have opportunity to **make things’’ in wood, iron, brass and copper 
in the famous Interlaken School shops. Interesting experiences of 
haymaking, Sowing, harvesting on the Interlaken 500-acre farm. 
Registered dairy herd. Sheep. nd and water fowl. A summer’s 
recreation with responsibility for useful work added. Leadershij 
70-acre Lake and initiative developed through “boy government,’’ under traine: 
men counselors from the Interlaken School—where boys learn by doing. No extra 
charge for tutoring. For views and full particulars, address 


Director of Camp, Box 128, Rolling Prairie, LaPorte County, Indiana 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE, Phone Kenwood 4375 


: TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 
lies at half usual prices. A few ooea eocond- hand 




















foreign account, and the possible or 
probable effect of the labor dispute, 
tend to prevent any considerable up- 
ward movement in railroad shares. 

A long list of increased or extra 
dividends has tended to support the 
market, although such advances as 
might have been expected do not yet 
appear. Increased rates or extra pay- 
ments have been announced by five 
copper companies, two companies that 
produce zinc, one cotton mill in Fall 
River, and a powder company, whose 
special payment of 23% per cent 
makes 79 per cent in one year on a 
capital of $120,000,000. Oil com- 
panies continue to distribute great 
profits in cash or stock. With good rea- 
son there is cheerful activity in the 
industrials on the Exchange and else- 
where. 


THE YEAR’S GRAIN CROPS 

In the Government’s crop report for 
June we have for the first time an offi- 
cial estimate of the new crop of wheat. 
Another billion crop—last year’s was 
1,011,505,000 bushels—could not rea- 
sonably have been expected, for- the 
enormous yield in 1915 exceeded the 
greatest of preceding crops by 120,000,- 
000 bushels, and the average for eight 
years by 300,000,000. But it is disap- 
pointing to learn that only 715,000,000 
are promised this year. There is, and 
will be for some time to come, an ex- 
ceptionally good market for all the 
wheat that we can spare. 

There are only 469,000,000 bushels in 
winter sown wheat in sight, altho 
655,000,000 were harvested last year, 
and the estimate of spring-sown (not 
included in preceding reports), is 246,- 
000,000, against a yield of 356,000,000 
in 1915. A large reduction of acreage 
is noticeable. This was due mainly to 
unfavorable weather at seeding time 
and to large supplies still on hand. And 
the condition of the growing plants has 
been far below normal and the ten 
years’ average. Since the May report 
the winter estimate has been reduced 
by 30,000,000 bushels. Condition is only 
77%, against 88 one year ago, and a 
ten years’ average of 86. Still, the new 
crop promises to exceed the annual 
average to which we were accustomed 
for a series of years preceding 1914. 
Demand for export shows no decline, 
and reports from other parts of the 
world indicate that it must continue. 

Last year we had a record breaking 
crop of oats. Now, on about an equal 
acreage, poor condition permits a 
promise of 1,255,000,000 bushels, 
against last year’s 1,540,362,000, but 
there have been only two larger yields. 
On a reduced area the barley crop will 
be cut down from 237,000,000 to 189,- 
000,000 bushels. All of the June esti- 
mates may be improved in the harvest 
totals. Such changes have sometimes 
taken place in past years. 








The following dividends are announced: 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, preferred, 
1% per cent, payable July 1. 

American Car and Foundry Company, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent; common, % per cent; both 
payable July 1. 

American Can Company, preferred, quarterly, 
1% per cent, payable July 1. 
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ON CHOOSING A PLAN 


One of the most difficult of the tasks 
set me by correspondents of this de- 
partment involves the selection, with 
supporting reasons, of one out of two 
or more plans of life insurance pro- 
posed by the writer. It is made difficult 
by the fact that I am generally without 
any but the most meager information 
about the seeker of advice, sometimes 
not even his age being furnished. 

Circumstances govern this matter. 
Chief among these are: income, occu- 
pation, the source of income, present 
and future; number of dependents and 
probable duration of dependency; ap- 
proximate amount of premium which 
may be: spared annually, and of prime 
importance, age at nearest birthday. 

Just as in whist, one in doubt is 
admonished to lead trumps; so in this 
matter, if in doubt take the Ordinary 
Life or a long term Endowment. Per- 
sons up to 45 will find the latter afford- 
ing numerous advantages; those beyond 
that age would better choose the for- 
mer for general, all-round service. 

In addition to wife and children, men 
should remember several other facts in 
building up a line of life insurance. 
Among these, their own old age, the 
misfortunes of which are to be guarded 
against, a mortgage on the family 
home, which should be neutralized by 
a special policy for the same amount; 
and the business ability, or lack of it, 
of their beneficiaries. The improvident 
inclination of beneficiaries demands, for 
the conservation of the life insurance 
money, that most of the fund be pay- 
able in monthly or quarterly instal- 
ments. Tnis is achieved under the In- 

come Policy. 








C. C. S., Carlsbad, N. M.—The accident 
and casualty companies write so many dif- 
ferent policies it would be difficult and im- 
practicable to select one fitted to the needs 
and circumstances of any individual. The 
North American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany is thoroly sound and reliable. Write 
to the Chicago office, state what you need 
and they will serve you properly. 


B. O. G., Eveleth, Minn.—The panes 
Life Insurance Company of the U. S. A 
has assets of $13 407,828 and a ay sur- 
plus of $1,011,330. As you see, it is finan- 
cially satisfactory. You do not state what 
kind of policy you have; at present, only 
non-participating insurance is_ written. 
The management is of average ability. If 
your policy has any age, keep it. 


I. C. P., Monmouth, Ore.—Efforts have 
been made to secure a statement from the 
Bankers’ Life of Lincoln, Nebraska, item- 
izing the sources from which it pays its 
deferred dividends on matured policies, but 
the company refuses to make one. I am of 
the opinion that a very respectable pro- 
portion of them come from the heavy 
charges it makes against reserves on sur- 
rendered policies. 


An Ounce of NUJOL is 
Worth a Pound of “Cure” 


Use NUJOL to PREVENT constipation 
LITTLE care about eating, a 


moderate amount of exercise and 

the use of Nujol as an internal 
lubricant to counteract any tendency to 
costiveness will keep most people from 
constipation, ‘ 


Nujol relieves constipation without up- 
setting the digestive processes or forming 
a habit. It acts in effect as a mechanical 


lubricant, softening the contents of the 
intestines and so encouraging normal, 
healthy bowel movements. 


Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only 

in pint bottles packed in cartons bearing the 

Nujol trademark. If your druggist does not 

carry Nujol, we will send you a pint bottle pre- 

paid to any point in the United States on receipt 
f 75 cents—money order or stamps. 


Write for booklet, “The Rational 


Treatment of Constipation.” Address 
Dept. 12. 


Nujol 


REO.U.S. PAT, Orr, 





FOR CONSTIPATION 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
New Jersey 


Approved by Dr. Harve 
Wiley, Director of Good L 
keeping Bureau of Foods, Sani- 
tation and Health. 























Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 





ie —— 
bi 


NURSES’ RESIDENCE 





For information address Superintendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD 


offers a three yeage course of training. The school 
is registered by the University of the State of New 

ork, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 
thousend beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general training. 


The Nurses’ Residence is removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 

Requirements: At least one year of high school 
or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. 
Remuneration—$10.00, $1200 and $15.00 per 


month; the increase made yearly 
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The following Declaration of Principles was 
unanimously adopted by this Association, at 








SAYS THE 


ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


Dayton, Ohio, May 5th, 1916: 





The Association of National Advertisers repre- 
sents the leading advertisers of America. 
stand as one man behind these resolutions. 
They are determined to do everything in their 


RESOLVED that we, members of 
the ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS, are opposed to ad- 
vertising of the following kinds: 

All advertising that is fraudu- 
lent or questionable, whether finan- 
cial, medical or any other, all ad- 
vertising that is indecent, vulgar or 
suggestive either in theme or 
treatment; that is “blind” or am- 
biguous in wording and calculated 
to mislead; that makes false, un- 
warranted or exaggerated claims; 
that makes uncalled for reflections 
on competitors or competitive 
goods; that makes misleading free 
offers; all advertising to hymen 
of products containing habit-form- 
ing or dangerous drugs; all ad- 
vertising that makes remedial, re- 
lief or curative claims, either di- 


power to 


MAKE IT IMPOSSIBLE FOR THE 
ADVERTISING FRAUD TO LIVE 


ILI 
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rectly or by inference, that are not 
justified by the facts or common 
experience; and any other adver- 
tising that may cause money loss 
to the reader or injury in health 
or morals or loss of confidence in 
reputable advertising and honor- 
able business. 

RESOLVED that we recognize our 
own obligation as advertisers to 
conform to these principles. 

RESOLVED that we urge upon all 
publishers and upon all sellers of 
advertising space or service, a 
strict adherence to these principles 
and that in so far as the exigen- 
cies of our individual business will 
permit, we direct our advertising 
to those mediums which make the 
observance of these principles their 
rule and practice. 


AUC 


ADVERTISE 
HONESTLY 


They 
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After examin- 


306 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send me all charges prepaid, ““COLON HYGIENE." 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


Hazy dullness—half headach 





generated inside the body. 


) 


or return the book within 5 days, at your 


follow. 


drugs. No apparatus. 


(Write name and address in margin. 


health. 


self for all time of auto-i 


methods are the only ones which afford real relief—so you will have a clear 
head, renewed energy, bodily comfort, health and joy in life. 
plained fully in a new book called “‘Colon Hygiene.” 
to do—a thoroughly scientific book yet easy for anyone to understand and 
Written by the greatest diet author ty in the world—over 400 pages, 
with many illustrations, diet tables and full instructions for self,care. 
Only a little attention to diet, exercise, rest and 
sleep. Send for this book today, Examine it FREE. 
it what you need, return it in five days and pay nothing. 
remit only §2—a low price for knowledge of such importance to your 


Auto-Intoxication—Dangers and Relief 


inability to think—these come from the stupefac- 
tion, or partial paralyzation, of your brain by poisons which: come from food 
fermenting in the colon—the lower part of your digestive tract. 
called “‘auto-intoxication,”” a scientific word signifying intoxication from poisons 
Indigestion and constipation are symptoms of auto- 
intoxication. And—the dangers it leads to are far greater—nervous exhaustion, high 
blood pressure, sclerosis of the liver, kidney disorders, sometimes malignant growths. 
Great medical authorities now recognize that auto-intoxication, from poisons gen- 
erated by food waste fermenting in the colon, gives rise to many serious troubles. 
And yet—a clean colon, doing its work thoroughly and well, is easy to have. 


Laxative Drugs Afford But Temporary Relief 


And they over-strain the bowel walls and aggravate the danger. 


Natural 
This is ex- 
It tells you what 

No 


If you do not find 
If you keep it 





worse dangers. 


ation I will remit only §2 


expense. 





Send for ‘‘Colon Hygiene’’ NOW. Learn how to rid your- 
indigesti ication, c i 


Send No Money—Just the Coupo 


P an 
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This condition is 























































































RED LIGHTS AND RED TAPE 


Where would you put red light 
“exit” signs on a Chautauqua tent 
which is open all the way around? This 
is the fine legal question which the 
State Superintendent of Police of Con- 
necticut had to decide when the Chau- 
tauqua Association opened up in Stam- 
ford, and Stamford did not have mo- 
tion pictures because the Chautauqua 
representative and the State Superin- 
tendent of Police could not agree on 
where the legal “exit” to a wide open 
tent should be. 

The association, in order to keep 
within the law, sent its representative, 
H. E. Wells, to Hartford to interview 
the Superintendent of Police as to the 
requirements. 

“Motion pictures in a tent!’ ex- 
claimed the Superintendent of Police. 
“No such request has ever been made 
in Connecticut. We’ve never had mo- 
tion pictures except in buildings. We 
haven’t any laws on our statute books 
to cover any such case.” 

When the representative explained 
that motion pictures are a part of the 
program and had been given in the 
neighboring states, the Superintendent 
of Police said that he sometimes made 
concessions. Connecticut towns had no 
authority in the matter, since conces- 
sions lay within the power of the state 
official only. After much discussion he 
conceded the privilege for Chautauqua 
to run motion pictures, provided it 
marked the exits to the tent with red 
lights and fastened the chairs down. 

“These are excellent rules for a 
building,” replied Representative Wells, 
“but how can I fasten seats to the 
ground.” 

The Connecticut Superintendent of 
Police shook his head thoughtfully, 
then added, “‘You’ll have to tie them 
together with ropes.” 

“And where,” inquired Mr. Wells, 
“shall I put the red exit lights on a 
wide open tent?” 

That seemed to be a poser for Con- 
necticut. But shades of the blue laws, 
the state Police Superintendent handed 
down the decision that the exit lights 
should be placed at the right and left 
of the platform. 

This was too much for the Stamford 
Chautauqua. The management conclud- 
ed that in case of accident roped to- 
gether chairs would be dangerous. Sec- 
ondly, it seemed as if red light exits 
anywhere on an entirely wide open 
Chautauqua tent would look ridiculous 
anyhow. But, thirdly, red lights hung 
on the dressing rooms for program tal- 
ent, located at the right and left of the 
platform, could but mislead a panicky 
audience to the only obstructions in the 
tent. So that, finally, the law-abiding 
Stamford Chautauqua had no motion 
pictures at all. 












Shakespeare celebrations go on apace 
these days. But the Vincent Chautauqua 
Circle in Des Moines, Iowa, has the lead 
in tercentenary preparedness. 'Twenty- 
three years ago it inaugurated Shakespeare 
parties and has held them annually ever 
since, 








